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THE BOOK-KEEPER 


WHO POSSESSES A COPY OF 


Goodwin's Improved Book-Keeping .* Business Manual, 


AND HAS MASTERED ITS CONTENTS, 
Is Qualified to Fill a Position as Head Book-Keeper for the Largest Business Concern in the Country. 


_ In this book the most striking and valuable features of the various systems of book-keeping employed in the following well-known New 
York houses are clearly and concisely described as well as fully and correctly illustrated : 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. TEFFT, WELLER & CO. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS. 
SWEETSER, PEMBROOK & CO. KE. Ss. JAFFRAY & CO. THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO. JAMES MeCRERERY & CO. 
EK. J. DENNING & CO. CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. R. H. MACY & CO. STERN BROTHERS, 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO. LORD & TAYLOR, LESHER, WHITMAN & CO. MILLS & GIBB, 


: FREDERICK VIETOR & ACHELIS. 
y= Any book-keeper who hopes to obtain a situation in a large wholesale or retail house, or any person 
who is in any way connected with such a house, will find this book OF INESTIMABLE VALUE to him. 


* Your book covers, in my opinion, every point necessary for a thorough knowledge of book-keeping as it is practiced in the largest houses,’’— 
GEO. W. H. KOCH, head book-keeper for Tefft, Weller & Co., gone and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, March 3, 1888. 

“T find that your book contains many important points never brought out before in a work of its kind. I consider it invaluable to the fraternity 
of book-keepers in general, and in particular to those who are connected with the offices of large mercantile houses..”"—W. H. RUSSELL, head book- 
heeper for The H. B. Claflin Company, importers and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, March 8, 1888. 


o H E Y O U N G M A Who spends from six to sixteen months and from sixty to six hundred dollars to learn book-keeping in a busi- 


ness college, is—to put it mildly—throwing away both time and money. For three dollars he can secure a copy 
of * GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL,” from which he can obtain, within 
100 hours’ study (guaranteed), without the assistance of a teacher. a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping to enable him to accept and hold a situation as book- 
keeper for the largest business concern of the country! 
aor MANY HUNDREDS OF PURCHASERS who had no previous knowledge of book-keeping bave secured excellent situations directly through the knowledge 
of book-keeping acquired from a study of this work. 
“I knew nothing about Double Entry Book-keeping before I purchased your book, and had had no office experience. By following the instruc 
tions in your book I have been able not only to keep my books but also to make all my Trial Balances, Balance Sheets, Partnership Statements, etc.”’ 
—J. A. DALRYMPLE, of J. A. Dalrymple & Co., Haverhill, Mass., Noy. 8, 1889. 
Up to Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1892, there have been sold 33,793 copies of this work, from the purchasers of which 8,227 testimonials have been 
received. Size, 744x10% inches, Pages, 293. Printed in red and black. Richly bound. (~ Those who possess it and use it—SUCCEED! 
PR ICE $3 OO. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Fourteenth Edition published May, 1892. 
’ : = Send for 32-page descriptive pamphlet. Address all orders exactly as follows : 


J. H. COODWIN, Room 362, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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The articles in the Review Department are not excerpts, but con- 
densations of the original articles specially re-written by the 
editors of THE LITERARY PIGEST. The articles from Foreign 
Periodicals are prepared by our own Translators. 


‘The Reviews. 


POLITICAL. 


THE PROJECT OF A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE, 
LUIGI PALMA. 


Nuova Antologia, Rome, August. 
TMHERE are in Europe those—whether few or many I know 
not, nor does it matter from a speculative or scientific 
point of view—who entertain the idea that our old European 
States, so thoroughly disunited, ought to be transformed, and 
become the United States of Europe, similar to the United 
States of America. 

For such a project the important question arises: is it possi- 
ble; or, at least, what probability is there of its being carried 
out; not, it may be, in a time near at hand, but in the far dis- 
tant future ? 

Let me, first of all, eliminate from the question a disturbing 
element, 


It may very well be that a portion of those who have a fancy 


for this new United States of Europe are attracted to sucha 
plan by what appears likely to be a result thereof, the substi- 
tution for the monarchical form of government prevalent in 
Europe of a republican form, like that in Switzerland for cen- 
turies, and in France for the last twenty years. The consid- 
eration of such a change would transport us to another field, 
that is, to the vexed question of forms of government, of a 
comparison between representative monarchy and a republic, 
and the possibility of the latter in the greater part of Europe: 
especially in the principal nations, England; Germany, where 
the form of government we are wont to call parliamentary has 
not yet been established; Russia, where they have not yet been 
able to introduce constitutional monarchy; Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. 1 think it useless to enlarge on this point. Let us 
not discuss this matter of the form of government, but exam- 
ine other points which have a more important bearing on the 
question | am treating. 

In North America they have a vast territory which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Bering Sea and the 
Great Lakes of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. This territory 
contains 7,752,810 square kilometres, and, with the territories 
of the Indians and Alaska, more than nine million square 
kilometres—that is, nearly as much as all Europe, including 
European Russia. The largest State in Europe, Austria-Hun- 
gary, has but about 625,000 square kilometres; Germany and 
France, respectively, but 540,000 and 536,000; Spain, 500,000; 
Great Britain, 314,000; Italy, less than 300,000, and so on. 
The inhabitants of this enormous American Power number 
to-day 62,500,000, in thirty or forty years will probably be 
double that number, and 
many. 


in a century no one knows how 
These millions do not compose a single, unitary State, 
subject to a uniformity of laws and governments. On the 
contrary, they are comprised in distinct political bodies, at 
first thirteen in number, now forty-four. Each of these bodies 
has its own legislative, executive, and judicial power, its 
own Senate and 


Assembly, its own Governor, its own 


judges. For what concerns the common interests of all these 
States, they are united in a great confederation, with its com- 
mon legislative organ, the Congress; a common executive, 
the President; acommon fountain of justice, the Supreme 
Court. 

With this system there is.no need of a great standing army. 
A few soldiers, about 25,000, besides some 2,000 officers, are suf- 
ficient to preserve order and keep up skeletons upon which to 
form bodies of troops for exigencies which 
forces, 
force. 


require large 
Among these States there is no need of a diplomatic 
All their differences, as well those between thie 
separate States, as those between the confederation and a 
State, are examined and decided by the Supreme Court. It is 
needless to point out how opposite is the condition of affairs 
in Europe. 

In the industrial and commercial struggle of the nations of 
the world America takes part, not only with the advan- 
tage of its ample continent still thinly populated, which offers 
the most ample field of action forthe energy of its inhabitants, 
but with the additional advantage of being able to put all its 
younger men at work in the fields and workshops, and of 
having a much lighter burden of debts and taxes. 

How much better off would Europe be, if its various States, 
instead of being organized to make war on each other, 
should form a union which would permit of their doing away 
with their armies and the taxes which maintain them; which 
would allow international questions to be settled by judicial 
decisions ; which would, in a word, transform them into a fed- 
eration like that of the United States of America! 

The idea is splendid, so splendid that it seduces and attracts 
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like a flash of light. Those, however, who talk about the 
transformation of our States into the United States of Europe 
have but an imperfect and confused idea of the real condition 
of the American Union. 

The United States of America, like the great confedera- 
tions which have preceded it in history, leaves all the States 
which compose it, sovereign powers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, within a certain sphere. Besides these, however, the 
United States is also, in its sphere, a sovereign power, with 
exclusive rights in regard to all foreign affairs and other mat- 
ters with which the separate States cannot meddle. Another 
point of great importance is that the General Government 
exercises its powers, not through the local governments, on the 
pleasure of which the general government is in no wise depend- 
ent, but over the States and their citizens, so that, so far as 
regards matters over which the United States has jurisdiction, 
the United States is a single State. 

Therefore, in speaking of the United States of Europe, as of 
America, we imply the creation of a common superior power, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, absolutely and directly or 
immediately sovereign over the single States which compose 
it, and over their citizens, in all international, military, custom- 
house, monetary, and commercial affairs. 

Is there the slightest probability that, not to speak of the 
Emperors, Kings, and Presidents of the various monarchies 
and republics of Europe, its various peoples, French, Italian, 
English, Russian, German, would renounce their independence 
as sovereign nations and subordinate themselves to a new 
sovereignity patterned from the one on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Assuredly there is no probability. 

Still further, all the American colonies which on becoming 
States founded the United States, were English or at least 
spoke English; there was little or no difference in their insti- 
tutions, historical traditions, political principles, and religious 
faith. Altogether different is the condition of things in 
Europe. To bring about there a United States like that of 
America, it would be necessary first of all to transform nature 
and destroy history, to cancel the national differences between 
Italians, English, French, Germans, Hungarians, Spaniards, 
Russians; then to have a certain uniformity in their institu- 
tions, thus either imposing monarchy on Switzerland and 
France, or a republican form of government on Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, Austro-Hungary. 

It may be said that in Europe there might be formed a Con- 
federation instead of a Union as in America. All history 
shows, however, that mere confederations—those of the Greeks 
and Italians in ancient times, those of the Netherlands and 
other countries in modern times,—have been unable to endure. 
The United States of Europe may be a lofty and splendid ideal, 
but an ideal which has not the slightest possibility of ever 
being realized. 





LIBERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
LUCIEN GUERIN. 
Bulletin de la Société de Legislation Comparée, Paris, 

HE United States has never lacked warm admirers in 
France. De Tocqueville had for the American democracy 
a passionate, unreserved admiration. Another writer, M. de 
Chambrun, had, if possible, even a greater admiration for the 
mighty American Republic. He lived in the United States 
for years, .nd while there was in constant communication with 
France. He studied the operation of the wheels of the Ameri- 
man Constitution closely, and also had constant opportunity 
of comparing them with the movements of constitutions in his 

native land, which he loved well. 

Can the enthusiastic admiration of M. de Chambrun be 
accepted in its entirety? Ido not think it possible. In Eng- 
land the work of Mr. Bryce, in France the studies of M. de 
Noailles on the American Constitution, the works of M. Clau- 
dio Jannet and the papers of M. Boutmy, now in course of 
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publication, indicate a movement of reaction against what is 
passing on the other side of the Atlantic. That movement is 
entirely justifiable. In the matter of individual liberty, for 
example, do things proceed there ina manner always in con- 
formity with the admirable constitutional theories which de 
Tocqueville and de Chambrun have explained? Unhappily 
they do not. Very often liberty in the United States has pro- 
duced only bitter and even poisonous fruits. In many circum- 
stances, the free play of the liberty of the citizen has culmi- 
nated in oppression, by reason of the development and pre- 
dominance of the egoistical instincts, which liberty has brought 
about. 

What results have been produced in practice by the liberty 
of association which the citizen of the United States possesses 
so fully and completely? A French publicist, Max Leclerc, re- 
cently made a tour of the United States, with unprejudiced 
eyes, and this is the impression he brought back as to the con- 
sequences which the play of this liberty has wrought upon agri- 
culture: “ The farmer is disarmed in the face of those coalitions 
of capitalists or producers, in the face of those ¢rus¢s, of which 
the object is to bring abouta monopoly of a commodity, of an 
industry, of some service, and to make merchandise of the 
public up to the extreme limit of legality. The public is made 
merchandise of as much for what it buys as for what it sells; for 
sugar, there is the sugar ¢rust; for petroleum, the Standard 
Oil trust ; for binding together bales of hay, the d/nding-twine 
trust—always the ¢rusts which fix prices as they please.” To 
these excesses the farmers oppose other associations, the Gran- 
gers, an alliance of farmers. As to these, the same publicist 
adds in a melancholy vein: “We are on the eve of a struggle 
without precedent between this social force and the power of 
money. On one side are the revolutionary masses, blinded by 
anger; On the other, the most corrupt, corrupting, and mon- 
strous evolution of millionaires and monopolists.” 

Here, then, are the fruits of the free play of one of the lib- 
erties which have been most ardently coveted and defended ; 
the making merchandise of a part of the nation which, per- 
haps, will not be able to escape without civil war. What has 
happened to some other liberties? The Constitution pro- 
claims, for example, that no one can be deprived of life or lib- 
erty without process of law. Every year, however, the number 
of persons put to death by virtue of lynch law—that is, without 
process of law—is nearly double that of the persons executed 
as the result of regular condemnations. 

The motives alleged by the /yzchers, in order to justify their 
acts, show that the evil is even greater than would be supposed 
at first sight. These motives are declared to be, first, the par- 
tiality, ignorance,,and corruption of judges; and, second, the 
corruption of juries. 

There exists, however, a vigilant authority, a judiciary power 
admirably organized to protect all liberties and all rights. Let 
us not be the dupes of words. In many cases the judiciary is 
powerless, often an accomplice. Certainly, the Supreme Court 
of the United States is an institution unique in the civilized 
world. The magistrates who compose it, by their intelligence, 
learning, and integrity, are above all reproach and fully worthy 
of the places they hold. To the jurisprudence of this Court 
can be truly applied the eulogy passed by Mr. Gladstone on the 
American Constitution, when he called it ‘“ the most admirable 
conception which ever issued from the human mind.” The 
Supreme Court, however, has not jurisdiction in all cases in 
which individual liberty has been violated; even when it has 
jurisdiction, the citizen injured by arbitrary acts cannot spare 
the time and trouble necessary for a long and costly process. 
If we pass to the magistracy of the separate States, we find 
that these last, especially the inferior courts, offer an afflicting 
spectacle. 

What are the causes of this degeneracy? They are, in my 
opinion, that individual liberty has been left to extend its sphere 
of action without limit. Moreover, the virtues which presided 
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over the foundation of the Republic have by degrees disap- 
peared. This fact must be attributed to the enormous foreign 
immigration, which has corrupted more or less the native 
worth. In the United States they appear to have forgotten 
the brave words addressed by William Penn to his people of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: “Governments, like 
clocks, start from the movement that men give them. As 
governments are made and moved by men, by men also are 
governments conducted to their ruin. This is the reason that 
governments depend on men more than men on governments. 
If men are good, government cannot be bad ; or if it be, men 
render it good. If men are bad, however good a government 
may be, they will set to work to spoil and corrupt it.” 





SWISS IRREDENTISM. 
Preussische Fahrbicher, Berlin, August. 

TRICTLY speaking, this phrase involves a contradiction. 
S The conception ‘‘Irridentism ” starts from the presump- 
tion of race identity. The Swiss Bund, however, is in direct 
opposition to the principle of the Nationality movement. 
Along with Germans there are French and Lombards, and, in 
the southeast, a quite considerable section of people are of 
Latin stock. Three national languages—German, French, and 
Italian! It would not be illogical to characterize it as a loosely 
aggregated State, especially when it is remembered that it was 
based on the Treaty of 1815, and cemented by force of arms, 
And yet sucha characterization would miss the mark: A nation 
may be cemented together by historical traditions and com- 
mon political interests as well as by race affinity and commu- 
nity of language. The Berne Professor, C. Hilty, in his latest 
“ politische Fahrbuch der Schweitzerischen Eidgenossenschaft,” 
says with perfect propriety that the democratic sentiment in 
Switzerland is like a creed whose spread is irresistible. The 
sentiment of nationality in Switzerland is intensified by the 
fact that the political atmosphere beyond its borders is totally 
different from that its own people breathe. The most nearly 
related political atmosphere is in the west, hence the indisput- 
able sympathy of the Swiss with their French neighbor. It is 
beyond all question that, since 1815, the democratic sentiment 
has rendered material aid in the cementation of Swiss unity. 
There is still a measure of “Canton patriotism,” but the 
broader sentiments of fatherland and nationality are rapidly 
replacing it. 

And now the Switzer casts his eye beyond his boundaries 
and sees ample room for rectification of frontier. In the Podz- 
tischen Jahrbuch for 1889 we are told what “ unredeemed 
lands” the Switzer still pines for. These include ail the regions 
that ever belonged to Switzerland, and although no direct 
claim is made, there are hints as to the desirability of their 
restoration. This is no mere matter of an inconsiderable strip 
or strips for rectification of the frontier; the unredeemed 
lands embrace considerable slices of territory in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. And these nations appear perfectly 
indifferent to Switzerland’s rights! Historical Irredentism is 
somewhat pertinacious. For centuries these lands have been 
estranged, in some cases for a far longer period than they 
belonged to the Confederation. Take the Eschenthal, for 
example. It was first won by the Swiss in 1411, and finally lost 
to them in 1515. 

In this period of 104 years, during which it was five or six 
times taken and retaken, it actually belonged to Switzerland 
for a period of about thirteen years. Some other of the Swiss 
territorial claims are about equally well-founded. 

To us it is of some importance to know what measures the 
Swiss Irredentist proposes for the realization of his dreams. 

Are these dreams perhaps purely platonic? By no means. The 
Swiss are inspired to emulate the deeds of their forefathers, 
and regard their national militia as an efficient implement of 
war. The “permanent” neutrality must be flung overboard, 
and arm in arm with a powerful ally—a successful campaign— 
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and then a satisfactory rectification of frontier, principally in 
the south at the cost of Italy! Yes, if one could only be sure 
which side would be victor in the coming war. There are 
many prudent heads in Switzerland who set too much store 
on the security afforded by neutrality to venture on so hazard- 
ous a game, 

Suppose, for example, Switzerland should find itself on the 
losing side at the close of the campaign. Would not the con- 
quering foe be justified in ignoring the guarantees of Swiss 
independence, forfeited by the Swiss breach of neutrality ? and 
in demanding a war-indemnity, rectification of the military 
frontier, territorial guarantees, etc., etc., at Switzerland’s 
expense ? 

And that would be the beginning of the end. The aliena- 
tion of the smallest fragment of the “forever guaranteed” 
neutral Switzerland would be the signal for the disintegration 
of the Confederation. In 1815 the neutralization and inde- 
pendence of Switzerland was admittedly in the interests of the 
whole of Europe. Is it still so? 

Swiss Irredentism is hardly to be regarded as dangerous. We 
attribute more abiding force to the vital sentiment of nation- 
ality than to historical tradition. There would be nothing 
very shocking in the disappearance of Switzerland from the 
map. Give democracy a wider spread, and the sentiment of 
race unity will furnish a peaceable solution of the Swiss Con- 
federation. It may, however, be a long, long time before the 
inauguration of a “ European Republic.” 

But these are mere fancies worthy the members of a Peace 
Congress, with some of whom race fusion and irredentism are 
favorite dishes, while to others they are bugbears. The Berne 
Professor, C. Hilty, before mentioned, appears to be the head 
of the Swiss Irredentist movement, and at the coming 
Peace Congress in Berne, he will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing Imbriani deliver himself on the subject of nationality in 
language which will not be very palatable to the Swiss Irreden- 
tists. Perhaps, however, some member of the Congress will 
reconcile the opposing claims of Nationalism and Irredentism 
by denying them both. 


THIRTY YEARS OF STATES™ ANSHIP. 


VAN BUREN DENSLOow, LL-P. 


Republican Magazine, New York, August, 
II. 


HE statesmanship of the war consisted mainly in the poli- 
cies outlined below: 

First. In securing the maximum of support and the mini- 
mum of hostility from Northern Democrats. Efforts to secure 
Democratic support encountered intense “ copperhead ” oppo- 
sition. In preparing for the great Union Square war meeting 
held immediately after the firing on Sumter, invitations to 
address the meeting were sent not only to Republicans but to 
all leading Democrats who had not yet committed themselves 
on either side, and especially to Archbishop Hughes, Fernando 
Wood, Governor Seymour, of New York, Governor Seymour, 
of Connecticut, John Van Buren, Daniel E. Sickles, and cer- 
tain others. These invitations resulted in a letter from Arch- 
bishop Hughes which was said to have caused 12,009 men to 
enlist in one day. Fernanda Wood, who had senta message 
in January tothe Common Council recommending that the 
City of New York secede aud become a free city, wrote a letter, 
and made a speech, pledging the last dollar of his fortune and 
every drop of his blood to the work of subduing the rebellion 
and exterminating its cause. Wood did not stand by these 
declarations very long, however. 

Second. In the prompt creation and equipment of effective 
armies and of a sufficient navy. 

Third. In perfecting a substantial blockade of all Southern 
ports. The Democratic press was tireless in sneering at the 
‘‘paper blockade,” and the incompetency of “Old Daddy 
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Welles,” the assumed imbecile in charge of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Fourth. In guarding against armed intervention of foreign 
Powers. The crisis of this aspect of our cause occurred upon 
the forcible taking of Mason and Slidell from the decks of a 
British ship by Commodore Wilkes. 

There was an instantaneous demand from Great Britain for 
their surrender ; and her ports bristled with eager preparations 
for war. The danger was averted by the diplomacy of Seward. 
But it was a most critical’ period. For a day it seemed that 
the Confederate rebellion was about to be backed by the whole 
naval power of Great Britain. Napoleon II]. had long been 
plotting to effect an alliance with England looking toward 
armed intervention in behalf of the Confederacy, and had 
employed Roebuck, then a pugnacious and aggressive member 
of Parliament, to assist him. The Queen and her husband had 
departed from their usual policy and had energetically opposed 
this design. But many influences favored it; and tosteer clear 
of it was a triumph of American statesmanship. 

Fifth. In creating a sound currency during war, inacountry 
which had not known one during the preceding twenty-four 
years of peace. 

Sixth. In borrowing among our own people the enormous 
sums—not less than five thousand millions of dollars—and 
collecting the vast revenues required for the contest, reaching 
nearly three millions daily, without serious mutiny and with- 
out discouragment ; and finally in enforcing the draft through- 
out all the loyal States. The bitterness with which taxes and 
the draft were opposed by the ‘‘ copperhead ” press and orators 
was unlimited. Enforcement cf the draft in New York City 
led to the three days anti-negro riots in the dark days of July, 
1863. Even Mr. Greeley came to believe the Union could be 
restored by arms when he saw tlie suppression of these riots. 

Seventh. In maintaining such a respect for law, order, and 
constitutional forms that at the close of the contest liberty 
would survive with loyalty. A class of Republicans, led by 
Chase, Trumbull, Edmonds, Conkling, Grimes, and others, had 
this object much at heart. 

Eighth. \n selecting the time when and the manner in which 
slavery, the chief cause of the war, should be so eliminated 
from the Republic as to cause the least loss to our voting 
strength and the largest gain to our moral and military force. 

Ninth. 1n waking the largest possible use of Democratic 
generals and troops, without permitting the policies essential 
to the successful conduct of the war to be modified or defeated 
by their sympathy with the principles which underlay the Con- 
federate cause. A large number of these officers and troops 
became Republicans almost as soon as they entered the army, 
and they voted for the reélection of Lincoln. 

Tenth. In so laying the taxes essential to maintain the 
revenue as to build up every domestic industry that had pre- 
viously suffered from foreign competition, and to cause the 
transfer to the United States of thousands of industries which 
had previously been conducted only, or chiefly, in Europe. 

So successfully were all these objects pursued that the 
Republican party’s War Administration, though elected by 
only two-fifths of the people, was usually able to oppose about 
five men to three, and about four guns to two, on the field of 
actual conflict, and nearly ten blockading vessels to one ‘‘ run- 
ner,” at every Southern port. 

Now that slavery is abolished, the eleven millions of people 
who fought to perpetuate it declare that they are rejoiced at 
its overthrow. 

The statesmanship of reconstruction exhibits the Republican 
party in its deliberative aspect. It had to thwart and defeat 
the wrong-headed ness of an accidental President. It took from 
him the appointing power, impeached him, and came within 
nine Senatorial votes of removing him from office. 

The original suggestions which led to the passage of the 
Tenure of Office Law were made by the Chicago 7rzbune ina 
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series of three editorial articles written by the present writer. 
These articles were based on an exposition of the President’s 
appointing power first made by Alexander Hamilton. His 
son, James A. Hamilton, of Tarrytown, had collected his 
arguments into a pamphlet, and gave a copy to the present 
writer in the fall of 1862, Mr. Medill, Editor of the 7rzdune, 
was greeted in Washington by Senator Trumbull, who said: 
“| think the doctrine expressed in these articles is sound, and 
if Judge Edmunds approves, I will introduce a Bill based on 
the doctrine.” The Bill was debated slightly that winter, and 
at great length the next year. Mr. Hamilton did much in aid 
of the passage of the Bill, which became Sections 1760 to 1765 
of the General Statutes. It settled that Congress has power 
to restrain the President from removing without consent of 
the Senate any official whose appointment requires the cqn- 
sent of that body. 

Johnson’s impeachment by the House was a valuable and 
statesmanlike proceeding which has done much to curb the 
autocratic tendency to regard the Presidential office as virtu- 
ally a dictatorship. 

The statesmanship of the administrations of Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Harrison has consisted primarily of a recognition 
of the services of the army, through pensions and _ political 
preferences, which has been without a parallel in the history 
of the world for sincerity, and, perhaps, prodigality. But their 
work of chief economic importance has been to test and 
extend, diversify and improve upon, the principle of protection 
to domestic industries and aggression upon foreign industries, 
through the adjustment of our duties on imports. Many of 
the haughty assumptions of the Manchester school have been 
punctured and proved to be mere verbal bubbles. In practical 
politics and economic science, America has become the Aris- 
totle among modern nations. Our tariff and reciprocity legis- 
lation are the most thorough expositions of international 
statesmanship now extant, 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 
THE ISSUES AT HOMESTEAD. 
EDWIN D. MEAD, EpIror. 


New England Magazine, Boston, September. 


HATEVER else is to be said about the Homestead strike 
W and its results, the one matter of serious moment and 
the one great wrong, so great as almost to excuse inattention 
to all else, was the organization of a private military force by 
the Carnegie Company, or its manager for the time, a private 
little army of its own, and the attempt to smuggle this armed 
force into its fortified works,on its own account, to cope with the 
disaffected workmen, instead of calling for such protection as 
was needed upon the constituted authorities of the State. All 
other things connected with this affair are unimportant com- 
pared with the spectacle in this Republic of a great corporation, 
in its dispute with its workmen, undertaking, without counsel 
with any Government authority, to organize a military force of 
its own, to do the work both of the local police and of the 
State militia, 

* The Fort Frick and Pinkerton exhibition which we have 
just been witnessing at Homestead, shows that we are not in 
advance of the nations of western Europe, but in important 
respects behind them, in the securities for liberty, equality, 
and real democracy. It is an exhibition befitting only the feudal 
middle age, when every little baron on the Rhine from 
Mayence to Cologne had his own battlemented castle and his 
own gang of archers and spearmen, and robbed and warred at 
his own will. It is insufferable and a thing not to be endured 
in a democracy, that any men or any companies of men, for 
whatever purposes incorporated,should have the power of organ- 
izing and arming military and police forces of their own, to act 
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in the settlement of affairs in which they are themselves inter- 
ested parties, and to shoot men when and how they may direct. 
A State in which such things are possible or are apologized for 
is, we say, but the parody of a democracy; and if the savage 
massacre and rout of the unfortunate Pinkerton men at Home- 
stead is the means of waking the country up to the seriousness 
and true significance of this whole question, the violence and 
the bloodshed will not have been in vain. 

It were idle to discuss the details of the horror, or to specu- 
late as to which side fired first. It matters very little who fires 
That the conflict occurred at 
the river bank, and not after the force had intrenched itself 
behind the port-holes, is the chief thing for the humanitarian 
to rejoice at; for had it been so deferred, it cannot be doubted 
that the results would have been vastly graver than they were. 


first in an irrepressible conflict. 


It was a case of lawlessness meeting lawlessness, where con- 
vention ceased, and there was a return to the first principles of 
the struggle for justice ; and each incident following the first 
collision is to be judged not as an incident in a generally legal 
status, but as an incident in the strife of tribes who are yet in 
the ignominies of Faustrecht. To indict the workingmen for 
murder, as has been proposed and even attempted, and do 
nothing to stamp the crime of the other side as vastly the 
greater, would be to bring our machinery of justice into con- 
tempt; and this can safely be left to the common sense of the 
country. 

The common sense of the country has settled one thing,—and 
that is, that “ Pinkertonism ” must go. If there is any shoot- 
ing to be done after this, any police or military service for 
keeping turbulent poor men or turbulent rich men in order, 
the people will attend to that themselves, by their regularly 
constituted authorities. That is one important conclusion to 
come to by a people having aspirations after civilization ; and 
we think there is not much doubt that the affair at Homestead 
has brought the American people to that conclusion. 

Another conclusion to which this startling affair has done 
much to bring most people of common sense is that, while our 
present industrial system continues, with the constant liability 
of sharp differences between employer and employed, there 
shall be State boards of arbitration with large powers, before 
which contending parties shall bring their claims when they 
cannot adjust them themselves. The personal element is an 
element of immense importance in nine-tenths of the col- 
lisions between capital and labor. In the case at Homestead, 
had the representatives of the workingmen’s union had to deal 
with one respecting and sympathizing with their own princi- 
ples as to the organization of labor, as Mr. Carnegie, for 
instance, claims to do, instead of with a personally unpopular 
man, like Mr. Frick, it cannot be doubted that common 
ground would much more easily have been found. Mr. Car- 
negie, the writer, has trenchantly defended and commended 
the organization of labor, and has even criticised our 
own workingmen for being behind the workingmen of Eng- 
land in the compactness and efficiency of their organization ; 
and the dictum that workingmen shall not combine to pro- 
mote their own interests certainly comes with bad grace from 
a great combination of capitalists like that represented by Mr. 
Frick. This isa large question, upon which we do not here 
propose to enter. What we do desire to say, however, is that 
since, as has just now been pretty effectually demonstrated 
before our eyes, the interests of our great corporations and the 
interests of their workmen are not their interests alone, but also 
the interests of the general public, the public, which at last is get- 
ting its eyes open to this simple fact, will hereafter have some- 
thing to say before the recklessness or biliousness or whims of 
any set of men, whether a thousand puddlers or a dozen direct- 
ors, are permitted to plunge a community into suffering and 
tumult. It may be well for all third vice-presidents of great 
railroads in this country to learn that they hold their great 
highways in trust for the people, and that when grave issues 
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arise, On which they may be right or may be wrong, there will 
be arbitration to-morrow morning, or their occupation will be 
gone, 

If, in addition to bringing the country to the resolution that 
our barons shall now at least be stopped from the indulgence 
in private armies among their other feudal practices, the trag- 
ical affair at Homestead also hastens the day of compulsory 
arbitration and a more efficient supervision of industries by 
the State, it will have accomplished something in two very 
important directions. 

One political use it has been sought to make of the strike at 
Homestead which may indeed be charged to the “dema- 
gogues,”—and here let it be plainly said that the chief sinners 
have been the ‘‘ Democratic politicians.” It has been sought 
to make the strike and its accompanying disorders appear as 
results of our present tariff system, and so make of them 
ammunition for the pending presidential campaign. The 
strike bad no bearing on the fight about the tariff. The wages 
paid by the Carnegie Company were high as measured by the 
wages common in such industries, Great collisions and exite- 
ments, like the recent one at Homestead, will usually bring a 
turbulent minority into lawless proceedings of some sort. It 
will not be strange if more than once, while passion rages, 
non-union men taking the places of union men are violently 
interfered with; and shot and shell may be necessary to teach 
that this also—like the corporation’s private army—cannot be 
permitted in this free republic: there is no more place for the 
despotism of Amalgamated Iron than for the despotism of 
Amalgamated Gold. 


IMMIGRATION. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
Yale Review, Boston, August. 
I. 

N two important particulars the people of the United States 
| exhibit the influence of opinions, originally formed with 
good cause, but from which all reason has now disappeared. 

One of these concerns the removal of the tree-covering of 
the soil. Within regions of earlier occupation, the work of 
denudation has been done only too well ;. while a half-score of 
treeless States have been added to the giant league. There is 
scarcely one single material requirement of our continued 
prosperity as a nation more imperative than that the wholesale 
destruction of the forest shall cease; and that some part, at 
least, of the extravagant waste of the past shall be repaired. 

Another popular notion from which all reason has disap- 
peared is that regarding immigration. There wasa time, long 
ago, when every able man coming to our shores, however poor 
or ignorant, if not vicious or criminal, brought an added 
strength to our young nation. In those earlier times, the 
arrivals at our ports constituted a real, substantial gain to our 
population. There is doubt, however, whether in the later 
stages of this mighty movement from the old world tothe new, 
the foreign arrivals did not constitute a replacement, rather 
than a reénforcement of population. For awhile there was a 
coincidence which was very extraordinary, statistically speak- 
ing, and was also highly suggestive, between the falling off in 
the rate of native increase and the rise in the rate of foreign 
immigration, Later, however, the correspondence ceased, and 
the higher the tide of immigration rose, more and still more 
shrank the domestic birth-rate. 


[In a note Professor Walker refers to his article in the Forum for 
August, 1891, for the considerations which favor the belief that this 
falling off was not due to a decline of physiological vigor, but mainly 
to social and industrial causes, and that the incoming of the for- 
eigner was a large part of these causes. ] 

Of late a considerable change has passed over the feelings of 
our people regarding immigration. Not only have the enor- 
mously increased arrivals of the past few years not excited such 
jubilation as would have greeted them at an earlier period, but 
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they have excited apprehension and alarm on the part of 
thinking members of the community, and even by the less 
thoughtful have been viewed with something like distrust. 
Some leaders of labor organizations have declared themselves 
opposed to further indiscriminate immigration; and further 
evidences of alarm have come from various quarters; still the 
nation as a whole remains largely under the spell of the old 
ideas. 

The consideration which has chiefly moved the popular 
mind to change has had reference to the effect of the vast 
increase of foreign arrivals on the labor market. A few years 
ago free public lands offered every new-comer a home and a 
farm for the seeking. This scarcely allowed a labor problem 
to exist. To-day tracts of arable public lands are few and far 
between ; and this is having a marked effect in keeping immi- 
grants at the ports of arrival, and in swelling the operative pop- 
ulations of manufacturing towns. Already, too, the decline 
in agricultural prices is fast taking away the strongest support 
which the remuneration of mechanical labor in the United 
States has had in the past. Immemorially with us it has been 
the competition of the farm with the shop which has brought 
up and kept upthe rate of wages. It would be surprising if 
the labor leaders did not take alarm at the addition of 
upwards of five millions of foreigners to our population within 
ten years, 

But it is not in increase of the number of immigrants that the 
chief danger to the Republic, politically and industrially, is 
found. It is the character of the new arrivals. A very’serious 
change has taken place in the character of the immigration to 
our shores. Even inthe countries long familiar to our pas- 
senger-lists, it is among the least prosperous and thrifty that 
the emigration finds his best recruiting ground. But the worst 
feature of the situation is found in the appearance of vast 
uumbers of immigrants drawn from the nations of southern 
and eastern Europe; peoples that have had the worst of it in 
the race-wars of centuries, peoples that have the least possible 
adaptation to our political institutions, and have shown neither 
the capacity nor the disposition to rise above the lowest plane 
of industrial life. As conditions are, there is nothing to pre- 
vent every stagnant pool of population in Europe, from Ire- 
land to the Ural mountains, being completely drained off into 
the United States. The swelling current will naturally con- 
tinue so long as there is any difference of economical level; so 
long as the broken, the corrupt, the abject think that they 
might be better off here than there. 

There is grave reason to doubt whether these people are capa- 
ble of responding to the opportunities and incitements of their 
new condition. In many of our cities, great colonies are being 
formed of such immigrants, each nation by itself, receiving no 
impulse from the general community, and entirely devoid of 
any sense of responsibility to public sentiment beyond that of 
their own quarter. Even in many rural districts, extensive 
colonies of the same isolated and self-sufficing character are 
forming. 


THE EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 
LUDWIG FULD. 


Nord und Stid, Breslau, August. 

ISTINGUISHED thinkers of various nationalities have 
D always held it the duty of any State pretending to the dig- 
uity of a civilized State, to afford all necessary aid and support 
in the pursuit of fugitive criminals ; the enlightened spirits of all 
nations have always insisted on the dangers to which civiliza- 
tion and morals would be exposed, if the criminal in one State 
had only to cross the border into a neighboring State to find 
an asylum and protection against pursuit. The view has been 
opposed by jurists of eminence, notably by Puffendorf, who 
contended that every State has an unlimited right of asylum ; 
but with the increased facilities of modern travel, these views 
find ever less and less support. Extradition s the mutual 
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insurance among Governments and peoples against a universal 
threatening evil, (contre [ubiguité du mal), as Rouher, the 
French minister of the Second Empire, expressed it. By the 
extradition of a criminal, a State not only upholds and vindi- 
cates the laws of the State in which the crime was committed, 
but it codperates thereby in the maintenance of universal 
order. These views have, however, been slow in securing the 
practical recognition of States and Governments, and even 
now we find cases where the worst class of criminals live in 
security in foreign countries, bidding contemptuous defiance 
to their own laws which are powerless to reach them. Such 
cases are, it is true, exceptional. Extradition treaties in this 
age embrace more offenses than they did of old. Public senti- 
ment condemns the refusal to surrender criminals, and even 
nations which have not yet acquired sound views on the sub- 
ject, realize that public opinion is a power which must be 
reckoned with. In deference to this public sentiment it not 
infrequently happens that a State surrenders fugitive criminals 
for other offenses than those specified in its treaty with the 
pursuing country. 

It is, however, an undisputed and indisputable right of politi- 
cal offenders to be held exempt from liability to extradi- 
tion. The procedure in political offenses constitutes the most 
interesting, but at the same time the most difficult problem of 
international jurisprudence; it constitutes that branch of 
extradition rights which, in the course of time, has already 
undergone important modifications, and in which doubtful 
points are stil! constantly arising to afford occasion for diplo- 
matic disputes. In former times political offenders were 
almost the only ones whose extradition was ever demanded or 
besought. The change in this respect was wrought by the 
July Revolution. The first extradition treaty in which politi- 
cal offenders were specially exempted was the Franco-Belgian 
treaty of 1834. Since then the exemption of political offend- 
ers from extradition has been provided for in numerous 
international treaties and legislative Acts, and constitutes 
to-day one of the most important bases of popular rights. The 
conception of what constitutes a political offense is condi- 
tioned by the political and constitutional condition of the 
country; if these change, Acts change in relation to them, and 
what was yesterday stigmatized as an unpardonable offense, is 
to-day an act of patriotism for which the nation weaves the 
laurel-wreath. The nation which pledges itself to the surren- 
der of political offenders signs a blank cheque which the other 
party to the contract is empowered to fill up by its own inter- 
pretation of its constitution. A nation cannot undertake to 
legislate for support of laws which it would not tolerate 
at home, nor surrender persons for attempting to over- 
throw a despotism which it itself condemns. The exemp- 
tion of political offenders under extradition treaties must be 
abided by for alltime; any attempt to depart from it would 
be to lay the axe at the root of extradition treaties altogether. 
This, of course, refers only to political offenses pure and sim- 
ple, and not to relative political offenses, that is, to criminal 
offenses perpetrated with a political motive or for a political 
object. These were also fora time exempted, but since 1855 there 
has been a reaction against this lack of discrimination. 

In September, 1854, an infernal machine was discovered on 
the line between Lille and Calais designed to blow up Napo- 
leon III. The Belgian judges declared the offense political, 
which placed the Government in a very trying position from 
which it was only relieved by the French withdrawal of its 
demand. The occurrence, however, afforded the Belgian Gov- 
ernment the occasion for the passage of a law specifying that 
the murder or attempted murder of the head of a State or ny 
member of his family is not a political offense, nor to be 
regarded as in anyway connected with a political offense, This 
clause has since been inserted in nearly all extradition treat- 
ies; only three European States, England, Switzerland, and 
Italy, have hesitated to signify their acceptance of it,and they, 
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not because they justify murder as an admissible measure in 
political warfare, but simply that they may be free to dispose 
of each case on its own merits. There is no doubt that the 
surrender of political murderers is in harmony with the enlight- 
ened sense of justice of the age. There may be occasions in 
which public sentiment might justify a political murder as the 
only possible means of freeing the land from an intolerable 
despot, but it is dangerous to play with murder. The end 
does not justify the means, and all the best sentiment of the 
age is opposed to the view that murder is to be tolerated on 
any plea whatever. 

The general theory of procedure, and one to which Switzer- 
land conforms, is that the fugitive charged with a mixed political 
offense shall be surrendered if the common offense outweighs 
the political offense. It is impossible to fix an arbitrary rule 
for determining whether it does or does not; every case must 
be decided on its own merits, and it cannot be denied that 
decisions may often be difficult and questionable. 

The extradition laws are still in course of development, and 
as difficulties are most likely to arise from decisions as to the 
character of offenses, it is no more than fair that such ques- 
tions should be left to the decision of the ordinary law courts. 
Provision must be made to guard against the possibility of 
extradition in deference only to the wishes ofa powerful State 
whom it is desirable to conciliate. 





A WEAKNESS IN THE GERMAN 
SOCIALISM.” 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, 
Economic Fournal, London, Fune to September. 

T is common for believers in compulsory State insurance in 
Germany to say to all critics: ‘‘ There has not been time 
enough yet to judge of the effect of such insurance; the evi- 
dence is too incomplete.” This is clearly true of the law relat- 
ing to Old Age and Invalidity. It is not true of the Sickness 
and Accident Laws. In these laws there have been admittedly 
developed weaknesses, criticism of some of which may be clev- 
erly parried by making a distinction between principle and 
administration. It is said of such weaknesses that they are 

the fault of the administration of the law. 

In regard to one of these weaknesses, however, such a 
defense is very difficult. That weakness, which I believe to be 
organic, and of very serious nature, is ‘‘ playing sick.” The 
German word is ‘‘ simulation,” differing probably in no essen- 
tial from “ malingering,” except in this, that the latter word 
implies more conscious purpose, It is admitted that a large 
part of the simulating under the Insurance Laws is not openly 
and consciously such, but often an instinctive exaggeration of 
some hurt or illness which it may be prudent for the sufferer 
to have seem as serious as possible. Even by the physicians who 
make light of simulation, it is conceded that the first common 
impulse now for the sick or injured workman is to overstate 
his case. The exaggeration is natural, as he wishes to be on 
the safe side. The amount of sick or accident pay will depend 
upon the degree of his hurt, so that such overstatement 
becomes an almost inevitable impulse of self-defense. Quite 
as inevitable is it also that the laborer will thereafter defend 
the account of his own injuries. “I said 1 was sick and ] 
thought I was, and I wasn’t going to be driven out of it by a 
doctor that didn’t know how I felt,” is from a report used by 
a specialist to indicate a grave danger in connection with sim- 
ulation. The physician asks the very significant question, 
“Shall we not get a real disease where at the start there was 
none?” The sick or injured begins with exaggeration, but he 
finally comes to believe in his overstatement, and thus his 
unconscious conviction may lead to a real weakness. 

I am quite aware that this sounds fantastic, but that it 
stands for a threatening fact, no one who has read the litera- 
ture of simulation—now quite extensive—will for a moment 
doubt. 
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It was a supreme end of these laws to strenghten the weak. 
if it should be found that the laws so work as not to reach 
this end, it must be admitted that, to such extent at least, 
they fail. One of the most widely known writers upon these 
laws said to me, “If we can’t learn practically to control within 
due bounds this simulation, I shoulc admit that the legisla- 
tion has failed.” In September a special meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the subject is to be held at Gdrlitz. 

It will be seen that the relation between this compulsory 
legislation, and the character of the weaker laborer, is very 
direct. It is clear, too, that any form of legislation which 
widens the margin of the weak is of most questionable sort. 
Nothing seems now of such pressing need as any and every 
influence which may strengthen the social chain precisely at 
the weakest link, and that, too, for the sake of all the other 
links, even more than for the weaker one. It is equally clear 
that in any adequate discussion of Socialism the distinctive 
psychological element must have a new importance. More 
and more it appears that certain forms of socialistic legislation 
depend for their success upon the sort of man with whom we 
have to deal. Almost every phase of socialistic philosophy 
assumes a noble capacity in average human nature to act, upon 
the whole, from higher motives than now obtain in a society 
based so largely upon narrow self-interest. 

An authority upon these laws has just said, “I never would 
have believed that men would ‘play sick’ to get so wretched 
a pittance as the sick fund allows.” I asked him whether if he 
had known it, that would have made any difference in his 
attitude toward the legislation? He replied, “I should have 
gone much more slowly, and now shall oppose any extension 
of the law until we know more and better what the less vigor- 
ous among the laborers can stand.” 

This is nicely to the point, as it illustrates the fact that such 
legislation must succeed or fail as it reckons accurately with 
human nature. 


LAWS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIALISM. 


GUSTAVE DU PUYNODE. 





THE NATURAL 


Fournal des Economistes, Paris, August. 
HE fundamental difference between political economy and 
socialism should be constantly borne in mind. Political 
economy is a child of the scientific method, while socialism 
can have no legitimate pretensions to such an origin. Far 
from relying on the experience of the past, which is altogether 
opposed to it, or on the observation of the present which con- 
demns it no less, socialism can recommend itself solely by 
aspirations, sentiments, hypotheses, caprices. Everything in it 
is fiction or fancy. Its desires may be generous, its sentiments 
may be full of nobleness, I grant, although, as a general thing, 
these desires and sentiments are the outcome of envy, and 
stimulate to hatred, 

How is it that the socialists have never perceived the impos- 
sibility of their doctrines having any scientific character, espe- 
cially in the face of the results those doctrines have everywhere 
produced? How is it that they have never taken account of 
the fact that it is impossible for them to frame any system 
of instruction? The socialists are so little scientific that nearly 
every socialist has his own system, which he proclaims for a 
time, but which is soon set aside for another. Societies formed 
on communist principles do not last, for their members will not 
submit tocommunism after those members become numerous, 
I know no more decisive condemnation of socialism than the 
attempt at communism, started under the most favorable con- 
ditions of strong conviction, of devotedness, of union, in the 
New World by the Pilgrims to New England, who had made 
up their minds to give up everything for the sake of their relig- 
ious faith. None the less were they forced to return promptly 
to the sovereign laws of wealth and the family, which are the 
sovereign laws of our life, and the only ones in accord with our 
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nature and the nature of things. Now, all socialist systems 
culminate in communism, a fact of which the least reflection 
will convince us. 

As to political economy, the two great natural laws by which 
its teachings are supported, are liberty of work and private 
property, from which arises in its turn exchange, based on 
value, It does not obtain authority by maintaining any arbi- 
trary theory, but solely from the past and the present, from 
experience and observation, which have revealed the existence 
of the laws of political economy and their conformity, to 
repeat the phrase, to our nature and the nature of things. 
This is why we are right in thinking, what we have nearly 
always forgotten, that no improvement is real if it lacks a 
material foundation, or, to use the words of our greatest his- 
torian, “ideas and theories have had, during all time, but little 
effect in improving the condition of the human race.” 

Those who condemn the liberty of work are blind, notwith- 
standing the evidence and universality of the facts, to the cer- 
tain truth that this liberty stimulates our efforts, leads to dis- 
coveries, and consequently satisfies our desires and our inter- 
ests. It is pretended to replace this liberty by regulation of 
the State; but the State up to this time has never organized 
labor save by slavery or close corporations, by maxima or min- 
z7ma impossible to maintain, by privileges or monopolies abso- 
iutely unjust. The socialists have attacked the doctrine of 
liberty of work, and I dare affirm that not one of them knows 
what it is. 

The second great natural law of political economy, also the 
result of our nature and the nature of things, is respect for 
property, or, to speak with more precision, for private property. 
it is as necessary as the liberty of work for a stimulus to unite 
us, to provide for our needs, and, after our needs are satisfied, to 
guarantee such progress as it is possible for humanity to accom- 
plish. 

The two great laws of political economy which I have named, 
which are the two most important laws of human societies, 
have never ceased to be in operation from the first ages of civ- 
ilization. 1 might almost say that civilization is their work, 
and, that, like the neglected gods of Homer, they take revenge 
by the evils which arise from contempt or ignorance of these 
laws. It would indeed be very convenient to put faith in 
aphorisms which are nothing but aphorisms, without caring 
for the conditions imposed on us by our nature and the nature 
of things. Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and Marx, the most trust- 
worthy theorizers about Socialism, do not even try to explain 
really a single one of these doctrines ; they content themselves 
with simply affirming them. As to Henry George, despite his 
creed and his efforts, what need is there of taking any trouble 
to refute what he has to say about the right of property or the 
liberty of work, when he starts with permitting private prop- 
erty in movable property, which at present, in certain States, 
equals or exceeds the amount of property in land, and when, 
moreover, he ardently demands free trade? 

We need not despair of the triumph of economic doctrines 
even among the masses of people who reject them so violently 
to-day. The time will come when they will perceive that such 
doctrines are the only ones which have been demonstrated, 
the only ones which are taught scientifically. We have passed 
through other trials, and surmounted them. How much time 
has been required to make labor appear in its true light as 
neither a shame nor a punishment, or for science to rely on 
truths admitted by observation and experience! 

The three great obstacles in the way of our destinies and our 
progress at the end of this century, are slavery, war, and social- 
ism. The two first will be from this time forward condemned 
by every man who thinks, and by the vast majority of popula- 
tions. Slavery and war will last, perhaps, a half century, or 
even an entire century, but soon afterwards they will disappear. 
Socialism, supported as it is by ignorance and covetousness, by 
hatred and envy, will hold out longer. We shall hasten its 
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defeat, its total rout, if we renounce our detestable administra- 
tive centralism and our State Socialism, which are naught but 
deplorable derivatives or diminutives of socialism, properly 
so-called. There will always be, doubtless, ignorant persons, 
charletans, dupes, and those who affect to be tribunes of the 
people. There will always be bitter complaints, legitimate or 
senseless, like those of “ The Song of the Shirt,” or the verse 
of Henri Heine. All the same, humanity will continue to obey 
the laws marked out for it, and which science reveals. It is 
for that reason that political economy is so admirable-and so 
necessary. Just as much as I rank the services of Copernicus, 
of Galileo, of Lavoisier, of Ampére, of Laplace, above those of 
Dante, of Michael Angelo, and of Pitt, so much | rank the 
sciences of Adam Smith above those of Copernicus and 
Laplace. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





LITERARY PARIS. 
THEODORE CHILD. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, September. 
IV. 

N strong contrast with M. de Vogiié and his friends, Guy de 
Maupassant has contented himself with being an imper- 
sonal artist, according to the theory of Flaubert. His action 
has never been in the slightest degree moralizing, and his 
career has been exclusively that of a robust pessimist, seeking 
success with artistic dignity, but at the same time with unmis- 

takable egotism. 

M. Maupassant, born in 1850, did not publish his first tale 
until 1880. Since then he has published more than three hun- 
dred short tales, and more than twenty volumes, of which six 
are long novels, namely, Bel Amz, Pierre et Fean, Une Vie, 
Mont-Oriol, Fort comme la Mort, and Notre Ceur,in addition 
to a play, Musotte, produced at the Gymmnase in 1891, Let it 
be remembered finally that the abundant results of these ten 
years of labor are sufficiently literary to win the respect of the 
most exacting of the artistic critics, and sufficiently human, 
living, and simple to move and interest a very large public. 
According to his own account, M. de Maupassant was not born 
to write rather than to follow any other pursuit. “ With my 
obstinacy ”’ he has said, ‘“‘and my method of working, I could 
have become a painter just as well asa literary man; in fact 
I could have become almost anything except a mathematician. 
And this is so true that never in my life, no more now than 
formerly, have I ever found any joy in working. For me, 
literature has never been anything but a means of eman- 
cipation. 

Unlike Flaubert, for whom literature was the only object in 
life, M. Maupassant’s one object in life was pleasure and com- 
fort. His conversation, his habits, his physique were not those 
of a regular literary man, but rather of an epicurean philoso- 
pher. In his earlier tales he seemed to seek pleasure with the 
impertinency of a young faun. In his books, as in his life, 
desire and carnality occupy a large place. His blood was young 
and ardent; his acts, those of an innocently sensual pagan ; his 
philosophy, simple and negative. Life, he thought, is bad, and 
has no sense. We know nothing, and cannot know anything; 
in spite of ourselves we go where fatality and our desires lead 
us, until death puts an end to everything. 

Maupassant invented the short story, which enabled him to 
win the big profits of journalism while avoiding its sterility, 
and Gz/ Blas and the “Echo de Paris were both founded to 
work out the idea. He is the father of the contemporary 
French contfeurs of whom the name is now legion. M. de Mau- 
passant, however, was easily the first of these story-tellers. 
His lucidity is unfailing; his faculty of seizing and rendering 
the most significant traits, and those alone, is incomparable. 
He is free from affectation, either romantic or realist. He tells 
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stories as naturally as he walks or breathes. 
to please the Mandarins; 
humanity. 


He never wrote 
he wrote for humanity about 


Passing now to the eminent veterans of French literature, 
the most conspicuous is M. Taine (born 1828) famous of old for 
his fatalist and materialist doctrines. In these latter days he 
has been writing a vast work on the Orzgines de la France 
Contemporaine. Thirty years he was one of the pillars of mod- 
ern materialism, and he greatly scandalized pious souls by 
declaring that “vice and virtue are products like vitriol and 
sugar.” M. Taine is an intellect; he is a realist in the spirit of 
Flaubert and Goncourt—a documentary analyzer, who seems 
to consider that what is most truly existent is the visible and 
tangible man, with his flesh, nerves, and blood, his senses and 
his appetite. M. Taine is now the emeritus constructer of a 
vast philosophical system from which the tide of contempor- 
ary thought has retired, leaving it high and dry. 

At the Academy, too, we find M. Victor Cherbuliez (born 
1830), who represents Geneva and its virtues, and writes 
romantic and cosmopolitan novels calculated to charm the 
tender souls of women. In recent years, too, under the pseu- 
donym of G. Valbert, he has written admirably well-informed 
articles on foreign politics in the Revue Des deux Mondes. 

Among the modern poets of established reputation, the most 
distinguished is M. Jean Richepin (born 1849) author of Za 
Chanson des Gueux, Les Caresses, a drama in verse, Vana Sahid, 
and of several prose novels. He is, however, hardly intelli- 
gible to Anglo-Saxon readers. Of the prose-novelists, Alphonse 
Daudet (born 1840) easily heads the list, and is so well known 
and so popular a favorite that we need not dwell upon him 
here. M. Jules Fabre is also a veteran. His first novel was 
published in 1862, but it is only within the last eight or ten 
years that he has won the public recognition which his vigor- 
ous and sincere talent deserves. In most of M. Fabre’s works 
the personages are priests or primitive peasants, and he has 
acquired the appellation of the Balzac of the Catholic clergy. 

M. Pierre Loti, whose real name is Julien Viaud, and whose 
profession is that of an officer in the French navy, is a distinct 
and curious personality in literature. He has nothing of the 
mandarin of literature. When he made his début he was 
ignorant of contemporary literature and of literary technique. 
He seems to have written because his nature prompted him to 
write. He was a spontaneous descriptive artist, who has 
described almost all the parts of the earth that a naval officer 
can visit; and for the simple reader, who does not break his 
toys to see what there is inside them, these strange stories of 
exotic emotion are full of charm, and at the same time of a 
peculiar caressing and enveloping sadness proceeding, as it 
were, from a sentiment of the melancholy of things. 

Another popular writer for commonplace, mediocre, and 
unzsthetic people is M. Georges Ohnet. M. Ohnet is a force 
which cannot be denied, and has had the success and the public 
which he deserves, and although he is treated with disdain by the 
mandarins of literature it is only just to say that M. Jules 
Lemaitre owes his recognition to a ferocious attack on M. 
Georges Ohnet. 

Of the other conventional novelists, the weavers of romantic 
tales, the disciples and successors of Octave Feuillet, the most 
distinguished, besides M. Ohnet, are M.M. Albert Deplit, 
George Duruy, Henry Rabusson, and Leon de Tinseau, of 
whom there is nothing special to be said. The regular feuil- 
leton novelists are to be counted by dozens; some of them 
achieve veritable popularity. ‘‘ Happy those who have no doubt 
of themselves.” 

Among the disciples of Hoffman and Edgar Poe, who pro- 
duce fantastic stories, Jules Verne (born 1828), is the friend of 


boys the world over, but his works have nothing in common 
with artistic literature, 

Here then we bring our catalogue to a close, not for want of 
names, but because there are so many who all stand on nearly 
the same level. Want of space, too, precludes our dwelling on 
the young men who have shown incontestable talent but have 
not yet made their mark, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ELIZABETH BROWNING. 
JOSEPH TEXTE. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 


T is just forty years since Mrs. Browning’s beautiful poem, 
“ Aurora Leigh,” appeared. 
been written, 


Many comments on it have 
It is, however, one of those works of which it is 
always permissible to speak, and this one is so rich in sugges- 
tions, in strong and ingenious views, in beauties of every kind, 
that one may, without presumption, hope to glean something 
from it yetand foralong time tocome. Among foreign poets 
there is not one who touches so nearly as she the questions 
which most occupy the thoughts of all thinking Frenchmen at 
the present day. It may be said of her without hesitation that 
she is the most philosophical poet of our time, and at the same 
time by her talent one of the rarestand most exquisite. Truly, 
in reading “ Aurora Leigh” again, the poem seems to have 
been written yesterday, so much are the questions it treats 
regarded from a quite contemporaneous point of view, so com- 
pletely is the work, considered as a whole, a confession of the 
century, so thoroughly is this “ generous, heroic, passionate ” 
soul, as Mr. Taine has called her—this soul “ entirely modern 
by her education, by her pride, by her audacity, by the vibra- 
tion of her high-strung sensitiveness,” revealed in the poem. 
Into these verses Mrs. Browning put “ her strongest convictions 
as to life and art,” as indeed she says on her first page. Itisa 
philosophical and zsthetical testament. There isno book more 
filled with the spirit of the present hour. If there exists a 
gospel of that modern Christianity which is promised us, here 
it is. 

More than one poet has expressed the regret which vanished 
youth leaves behind it. Yet who, one might ask, apropos of 
this “subtle and profound Aurora,” will write the poem of 
those who lament that they never have been children. The 
heroine of Elizabeth Browning has this remarkable and very 
modern characteristic, that she was not born young; she 
became so, and that fact had a profound influence over her 
life. 

Two dreams above all haunt Avrora: one, is that of being a 
great artist, a great poet; the other,—every one will guess at 
once—is that of being loved. She has a touching faith in poetry ; 
she believes firmly in Art, with the faith of those who have 
on their foreheads the sign that they have been elected thereto. 
To live the life of an artist, is to live twice: “ Poetry, that 
means life in life.” Then, art is beneficent and 
has a strong desire to be useful and good. 


Aurora 
She goes even fur- 
ther and says: “ Art is the supreme benefit, and what better 
opportunity can I have of spreading about the world the char- 
ity which ! perceive abounds in me, of being useful—useful in 
a rare and superior way—and of feeling that Iam a wheel— 
however small—in the universal machine? No, no, nothing is 
equal to the beneficence of Art.” 

Just here arises the delicate problem which is the Core of 
the poem of “ Aurora Leigh.” 

Between love and art, between art and action, which ought 
to control our life, which ought to give way tothe other? If 
there is between these elements a possible reconciliation, 
where can it be found? When you speak of art, do you mean 
a luxury of life, or one of those essential forces of all human 
society, at least in modern times, when luxury has become a 
necessity? When you speak of love,do you mean a feeling, 
either delicious or painful, but always temporary, or do you 
mean one of the constitutional elements of our being, without 
which we can neither last nor develop? When, finally, you 
speak of action, do you mean a diversion after repose, or, with 
Voltaire, “the very object and end of life”? Were we made 
to love or to act, to act or todream? The lover or the poet, 
the poet or the man of action—by which phrase must be under- 
stood the reformer of society (that being the form which action 
especially assumed in the eyes of Elizabeth Browning)—which 
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is the most worthy of the name of man? Which is the more 
desirable in this world? To be called Shakespeare and have 
written Macbeth? To be called Dante and have loved Beat- 
rice? Or, more prosaically, but more usefully—will say the 
general voice—to have redressed some wrongs, reformed some 
abuses, sown a little good about us, and solaced some thou- 
sands of unfortunates ? 

These are grave questions truly, which nine men out of ten 
solve without considering. They act, love, and dream in turn, 
without asking themselves which of the three possible employ- 
ments of life is the best. The choice hearts and spirits, how- 
ever, are haunted by this problem of the employment of life. 
For the most part this is a torment for but a few years—those 
vague and still empty years of youth when the young man has 
time to ask what use he shall make of his strength; then life 
succeeds, with its necessities, and perhaps even success, which, 
impelling the young man’s talents in a certain direction, for- 
bids his going in any other. Some human beings, however, 
and those the noblest, are never consoled for having been 
obliged to choose a certain road in which to expend their 
energy—and among such was Elizabeth Browning. Poets, 
they will envy the glory of the man of action; lovers, they 
will dream of singing about their love; powerful and active, 
they will ask themselves unquietly if a little dream is not worth, 
finally, all this fever; constantly discontented with not having 
realized the ideal which they have within them, and which 
stifles them. Rare spirits these, for whom life is truly—accord- 
ing to the phrase of a contemporaneous dreamer—“a child- 
hood of the soul.” 

If Mrs. Browning does not solve the problem which she 
puts so searchingly, she at least gives to those who seek to 
solve it, an exalted conception of what constitutes action, and 
the motives which should dictate it. Let us act, says Romney 
Leigh, because humanity suffers, let us have “the religion of 
human suffering.” If we cannot act because it is our duty, or 
if we know not in what our duty consists, let us act from a 
motive of pity, of goodness, of compassion. It is a simple 
religion, which demands but a very small dose of faith and 
which suits exactly feeble hearts and those which weep easily. 

A very poetic and very noble symbolism, an ardent idealism 
of an andacity which first disconcerts and then seduces us, a 
very modern Christianity, without anything official in it, as 
Mr. Taine has said, and with no God save that ofan ardent and 
fertile soul in which poetry becomes pity—here is, I think, the 
base of the religion of Elizabeth Browning. 





THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PROVERBS. 
G. STICKEL. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, August. 

T was a happy thought of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
and other distinguished ancients to condense the world’s 
wisdom into short, pithy sentences, for the enlightenment of 
their own, and later generations. The lessons of experience 
deduced by the most observant and reflective minds, which 
had previously been isolated and scattered, were now formu- 
lated in simple expressive sentences whose contents were read- 
ily apprehended by the multitude who, by setting them in cir- 
culation, immortalized them. The father transmitted them to 
his child, and hein turn to the grandchild, and they passed 
from mouth to mouth through the community, becoming com- 
mon race-property. Ata certain stage of social development 
too, when systematic education is the privilege of the few, 
there is no way of conveying instruction in morals and the 
general affairs of life so efficacious and so popular as by means 
of maxims and proverbs, whose force renders their point read- 
ily apparent, and whose terseness fixes them on the memory 
without effort. Nevertheless many maxims and proverbs, and 
among these some of the oldest, have passed away along with 
the people among whom they were once current, but we have 
remains enough drawn from peoples widely remote in time and 
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space to testify to the universal appreciation of them in the 
lusty, vigorous youth of the world. 

The Greeks called such pithy phrases “ maxims,” “apo- 
thegms,” “aphorisms”; the Romans called them “sentences.” 
Among the latter the most distinguished men of the palmiest 
days of the Republic concerned themselves with them, and 
Julius Caesar himself prepared a collection. Long after his 
death, too, his maxims of wisdom and honor were in common 
use, alike in the Sen..te and among the populace. 

These maxims are, however, to a certain extent, distinct 
from proverbs, being of less general application to the affairs 
of common life and less generally intelligible. Many of the 
best-conceived maxims have never passed into proverbs, their 
currency being limited to men of culture and insight, while the 
proverb is a living thought, winging its way from mouth to 
mouth, from generation to generation, and although it may in 
time decay and pass away, it has been once a vital force. 

The maxim is always the product of careful reflection and 
sound judgment ; its birth is more or less labored ; the proverb 
on the other hand is rarely labored, but springs spontaneously 
into life like Pallas from the head of Jove. It is not generally 
the product of deep thought, but a happy revelation coming 
to some one of clear insight at a moment of happy inspira- 
tion, often, indeed, without a thought of its wide applicability ; 
a veritable flash of genius illuminating thought or feeling with 
its momentary light. Solon’s “ Know thyself” was the last 
link in a chain of observation and reflection on man’s conduct 
and impulses. The old German proverb, “It is more trouble 
to herd one goat than ten cows,” is not without sense and 
force, but it cost the originator no great mental effort; he 
saw, perhaps, as by a flash, the points of resemblance between 
the goat which had given him so much trouble and his heed- 
less boy. But while we thus attempt to draw a line between 
the maxim and the proverb, it should not be overlooked that 
both owe their origin to the power of mental abstraction and 
of classification of ideas. A people’s maxims and proverbs are 
products of the same spiritual activity which evolves its laws. 
They are related to the laws, or, perhaps better said, they are 
the basis of all laws. The oldest laws of which we have any 
knowledge are the ten commandments of Moses, and these 
terse prohibitions partake very much of the nature of maxims. 

To indicate the relations of the proverbs, the maxims, and the 
laws of a people to each other, I would draw three concentric 
circles, of which the outer and broader would include the pro- 
verb as representing the views of right conduct held by the 
people at large as a result of their own experience; the second 
circle, as including the maxims or laws of life and conduct as 


contemplated by the wise and cultured, and the inner circle. 
as embracing the laws, or those rules of conduct which are 
insisted upon for all. I believe, too, that such a drawing would 
fairly represent the order of evolution. 

The East may fairly be called the birthplace of the proverb, 
and among no people do we find such an abundance of these 
short, winged, pointed sayings as among the Hebrews and the 
Arabs. We have two precious collections from Jewish antiqui- 
ity, viz., the Proverbs of Solomon and those of Jesus Sirach. 
Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount belongs to the same class. 
Apart from these, too, we find numerous instances in the Old 
Testament of a fondness for witty sayings and riddles. But the 
free sons of the desert, the Arabs, far exceed even the Jews in the 
multiplicity of their proverbs. All polite discourse is seasoned 
with proverbs, and when utterance is given to an appropriate 
one, there is generally some One in the company able to cap it 
with another as good. In fact, they elevate proverbs to the 
dignity of a science (IIm Amtsal). More than six thousand 
Arabic proverbs and maxims were compiled by the celebrated 
collector Maidani. But the Jews and Arabs had no monopoly 
of the proverb. Hundreds of our now familiar proverbs found 
their way to us from India and China in the earliest ages. 
Herodotus has preserved at least a sample of the proverbs of 
the rude Scythian. The Greek writers, and notably Solon and 
Pythagoras, revel in maxims,and among the Norsemen we find 
a rich treasury of proverbs, many of which are attributed to 
Odin. They are the characteristics not of a race or races, but 
of humanity at a given stage of development, 
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A TURKISH LEGEND. 

HEINRICH Vv. WLISLOCKI. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergletchende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin 

Fuly. 
Il. 

OROLU was once traveling aimlessly along. He came to 
a city,and as he was resting by a spring, he saw a 
maiden at hand. She filled her vessel with water, and was so 
beautiful that KG6rolu’s glance rested upon her for several 
minutes. No sooner did she observe him than she veiled her 
face, and hastened with her pitcher homewards. KGrolu fol- 
lowed close behind, and when he knocked at the door she 
asked, who is that knocking? “Receive me as God’s guest,” 
prayed KG6rolu; ‘‘let me sit on your threshold.” The maid 

told her father, and the door opened to him, 

The youth sat down in a corner, and crept from there up 
the stairs to the door of the sitting-room, and looked stead- 
fastly at the maid, whose heart began to beat louder. The 
parents were silent, and sat with their backs turned to the 
door and paid no heed to KGrolu, who drew forth his lute, and 
besought compassion from “the stealer of his heart,” promis- 
ing to “nourish her on milk and honey,” and that she should 
“ bear a hero to him,” 

He then approached the father, kissed his hand, and asked 
the maid in marriage. ‘‘If it is God’s will,” said the old man, 
“so be it.” The next day he called his neighbors together and 
the marriage was celebrated. Kérolu put his horse in the 
stable with the old man’s mare. 

The following day Kérolu prepared to depart, and thus 
addressed his wife: ‘‘If the Almighty God bless thee with a 
son, thou shalt call him Haszan, and if thy mare bring a foal 
into the world thou shalt call him /dzsch.” Then he gave his 
wife a sword-belt and a whip and said: “ Bind this sword-belt 
on thy son’s body, let him mount the /dzsch horse, give him 
the whip in his hand, and let him go in search of his father.” 

The three comrades were now together in 7scham/zbe/, and 
KGrolu, remembering that the garden of the Derebejii of Bolu 
was in the neighborhood, coveted the most beautiful flower. 
The following day Kenan and A/jvas set out, stole into the 
garden, and were just in the act of plucking the flower, when 
the Derebejii’s followers surprised, and took them prisoners. 
Kérolu’s horse was demanded in ransom, and he redeemed 
them, but, alas! the magic horse was gone. The Derebejii’s 
people could make nothing of the horse; he kicked and 
reared so that no man could go near him. Even the promise 
of a heavy reward failed to tempt any one to take charge of 
him, He was shut up in a stable, and his food and drink given 
him through a hole in the roof. K6rolu heard of it, dressed 
himself as a stable boy, and hired himself tothe Derebejii. He 
was taken tothe stable, and the horse behaved as if trans- 
formed. He was gentle as a lamb and allowed himself to be 
caressed. By this they knew at once that it was Kérolu, and 
seized and bound him. Every day they made acut in his back, 
and let a candle end burn out init. He denied that he was 
KGrolu, but finding that this was not believed, he resorted to 
cunning, and caused the Bej to be informed that unless the 
horse were exercised he would surely die. The horse must be 
ridden around the court, and if they did not trust him, they 
might close the door, and bind his feet before they let him 
mount. The Bej put scant trust in KGrolu, but for the sake of 
the precious horse, he one day had the door of the court closed, 
and let Kérolu mount the horse, after binding him hand and 
foot. 

Kérolu whispered to his horse to show what he could do, 
shouted to the Bej that he was KGrolu, and putting his horse 
at the wall, cleared it at a bound, and was off like the wind. 
Man and horse refreshed themselves at the “ Hyacinth well,” 
and at eventide they were all reunited in 7scham/zbel. 

Now let us turn to his wife, the bride of a day. Allah worked 
wonders, and after nine months and ten days the wife gave 
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birth to a son, Haszan. In due course also the mare brought 
her foal, /dzsch, into the world. The days came and went, and 
the child grew towards manhood. A spirit appeared to him in 
a dream, and showed hima maid named Benli, the daughter 
of a Derebejii named Xaravesir. He told the youth also that 
K6rolu was his father, and that he had left him a sword-belt 
and awhip. He exhorted him earnestly to first seek his father 
in 7scham/zbel,in the Bolu country, and then set out in quest of 
the maiden. The same night the maiden had also a dream in 
which the good spirit showed Haszan to her. 

Scarcely had the youth awakened ere he hurried to his 
mother, and told her what had occurred. She strove her 
utmost to restrain him, but finding all her efforts unavailing 
she gave him sword-belt and whip, and the youth, mounting 
the good horse Jd@zsch, started for his father’s castle in 7schame- 
libel. 

As he drew near, Ajvas looked out of the window and 
admired the horse, which, he told Ké6rolu, was very like his 
own. K6rolu told him to take it if he wanted it, and Ajvas 
demanded it of the boy. The boy, however, treated the 
demand with contemptuous scorn. Kdérolu then sought to 
intimidate him by telling him who he was. On this the boy 
sprang from his horse, remarking that the lion begat only lion’s 
whelps, and that he was a chip of the old block, K6rolu. 

The castle was now a scene of rejoicing, and for some days 
they did nothing but look at each other. 





HEBREW AND GREEK WISDOM. 
J. BECHMANN. 


Danskeren, Vejen, August. 
Il. 
N approach and interchange of Hebrew and Greek wis- 
dom took place in Egypt, their common birthplace. 

Towards the latter part of the fourth century B.c., Egypt 
was the chief seat of Greek wisdom. Alexander's Asiatic 
expedition, the founding of Alexandria, and the Hellenization 
of Asia are the chief historic events of the time, and second 
in importance only to the rise of Christianity. But, though 
Greek wisdom was transplanted to Alexandria, and supported 
by famous museums and enormous libraries, it did not develop 
as was expected, for it had lost its vitality. There was no 
further building upon the foundations already laid; they satis- 
fied themselves by rearrangements, compilations, and antholo- 
gies. Even the power to select was but little,and the faculties 
for assimilation were still smaller and weaker. Alexandria 
regarded the third degree of the development of Greek wis- 
dom as unattainable, though it was attempted in new ways, 
such as, for instance, by ecstasy. All hopes of realization were, 
therefore, abandoned, and they were satisfied with that cz/- 
ture which results from the attempt upon an attainment of 
the third degree, and from many-sided knowledge. The reason 
for this weakness and abandonment of the ideal was the sepa- 
ration of Lawand Morals. They taught that the Law might 
be very good for common people, but was not for the edu- 
cated, for whom the Idea was to be both source and authority. 
And such a separation is always fatal. In Egypt, as elsewhere, 
it sapped the foundation of the nation, and finally destroyed 
it. At last, when the mischief was discovered, and a remedy 
was looked for, they turned to the old Egyptian gods, Isis and 
Osiris. But they stood related to them as do the Freethinkers 
to Christianity. It was all emptiness. 

Hebrew wisdom at this time was also destitute of productive 
force and its Golden Age lay in the past. Though it was not 
without vigorous expressions, the prophetic voice was silent, 
and the direct divine inspirer absent. Nevertheless, a vital 
difference remains between Greek and Hebrew wisdom. Law 
and Morals were not separated. Judaism knows of no distinc- 
tion between one moral for the people and another for the 
so-called higher classes. 

The many fables which gather around the rise of the Sep- 
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tuagint translation show the tendencies of the relation of 
Hebrew wisdom to Greek wisdom at Alexandria, A direct 
expression for the approach of the two may be seen in the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, the Book of Wisdom. The author 
teaches that wisdom proceedeth only from God, and is pro- 
cured by prayer and a good life. The effects of that book 
upon the Alexandrian Greeks were various. Some looked 
upon it as an attack, some disregarded it as unworthy a cul- 
tured Greek’s attention. The Palestinean Hebrews did not 
look favorably upon this new form of Hebrewism. They would 


- not consider the heathens, and rejected any and all pagan 


approaches, though made by means of a Jew. The Alex- 
andrian Jews finally merged into the surrounding paganism. 

Here, then, was the approach and exchange of Hebrew and 
Greek wisdom. Its cost was the split of Judaism. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 


Percy F. FRANKLAND. 





Revue Scientifique, Paris, Fuly 30. 
LTHOUGH micro-organisms have become for chemists 
agents which are more and more necessary, and even in- 
dispensable for the production of certain bodies; it must not 
be forgotten that by the very virtue of their vitality, their 
nature is infinitely more complex than that of the non-living 
chemical bodies which chemists are accustomed to handle. In 
a pure chemical substance, we take it for granted that every 
molecule is exactly like those which surround it and conse- 
quently we count ona perfectly uniform attraction of these 
molecules for each other, under such or such determined con- 
ditions, 

With the pure culture of special species of micro-organ- 
isms, we cannot hope for alike uniformity in each of the 
individual organisms making part of the same culture. There 
may be and frequently are great differences. In fact, each pro- 
duct of a pure culture possesses an individuality more or less 
marked, and it is necessary to take account of such possible 
variations when you desire to utilize the energy of these micro- 
organisms. Experiments with these inferior beings will often 
lead, for example, to an investigation of the history of the 
group of utilized microbes, because the tendencies of these 
microbes may be deeply modified by the habits of their 
ancestors. 

Of this modification I will give one example which quite 
recently I had occasion to observe. I took a bacillus which 
has the property of making citrate of lime ferment. I have 
been able to establish the fact that this bacillus can exercise 
its action during several years. By submitting this ferment- 
able liquid to culture on a metal plate, we obtain colonies of 
bacilli. If we put one of these colonies in a solution of 
sterile citrate of lime, invariably it will not give rise to any 
fermentation. The simple passage through the gelatinous 
surrounding has been sufficient to deprive the bacillus of its 
power of provoking fermentation. Take, however, another 
colony of the same batch, and put it in a solution of beef tea 
containing some citrate of lime, and the fermentation will be 
produced. Still better, by mixing a little of the fermented 
beef tea with some weaker beef tea, and thus continuing suc- 
cessively with weaker and weaker beef tea, we shall reach the 
result of producing the fermentation of a solution of citrate of 
lime absolutely refractory and impossible when we took the 
bacilli directly from the gelatinous metal plate. 

Phenomena of this kind indicate clearly that there may be 
around us numerous forms of micro-organisms, of which the 
possible action is still totally unknown. Thus, if we knew the 
bacilli of which I have just spoken solely by their culture with 
gelatine, we should be quite ignorant of the power they pos- 
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sess of exciting this fermentation of citrate of lime, since the 
complicated system of cultures described is necessary to put 
this power in relief. It is, then, infinitely probable that many 
micro-organisms with which we are acquainted possess numer- 
ous and important properties, which remain latent until they 
are revealed by a suitable mode of culture. 

This faculty of being able to modify the characteristics of 
bacteria by appropriate culture is, ] think I can say, of the 
highest importance in what touches the problems of evolution; 
for in their inferior manifestation of life, in which, under favor- 
able circumstances, generations succeed each other at intervals 
excessively reduced, every twenty minutes for example, it would 
be possible to obtain by way of selection, morphological as 
well as physiological, metamorphoses, interesting for the study 
of beings of a more elevated order. 

The enthusiastic apostles of education talk much about the 
possibility of modifying the human race by education; but the 
most ardent of these apostles are unable to promise any serious 
change until after several generations, so that their predictions 
cannot be verified until a long time after they themselves have 
disappeared. With the micro-organisms, we can study the 
effects of systems by applying them, despite the short period 
of life accorded us, to thousands of generations. 





THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED IN 
UPPER EGYPT. 


The Month, London, August. 


N 1888 a peasant woman belonging to the household of one 
I of the antica dealers who live at, or near, Tel-el-Armana in 
Upper Egypt, discovered some antiquities which for historical 
interest surpass in value anything which ever rewarded 
searchers before. In a small chamber, at no great depth below 
the surface, she found a number of clay tablets, the like of 
which had never before been found in Egypt. The number of 
these tablets may be estimated at three hundred and thirty. Of 
these the British Museum secured eighty-two tablets, the Gizeh 
Museum in Egypt about sixty, and the Berlin Museum about 
one hundred and sixty pieces, mostly fragments. The author- 
ities of this last institution published the texts from their own 
collection, together with those from the tablets at Gizeh by 
lithography, under the authorship of Drs. Abel and Winckler. 

Tel-el-Amarna is the modern name of the village near the 
ruins of the town, temple, and palace, built by Khu-en-aten or 
Amenophis IV., King of Egypt, about 1500 B.c. With the 
tablets were found (1) a clay seal having two impressions of 
the prenomen of Amenophis 1V.; (2) five square alabaster 
plaques, inlaid with the prenomen and name of Amenophis 
III. ; (3) a light-blue glacéd faience plaque, round at the top, 
and inlaid with the names and titles of Amenophis III. and his 
wife, Thi, in hieroglyphics of dark blue faience; (4) the cover 
of a vase or jar made of stone, and carved to represent a lion 
and a bull fighting, the style of which seems to indicate Meso- 
potamian workmanship. The size of the tablets in the British 
Museum ranges from 8% in. x 4% in. to 2% in. x 1"/\6 in. 
The longest text contains ninety-eight lines, the shortest ten. 
The greater number are rectangular, and a few are oval. They 
differ in shape from any other cuneiform documents known to 
us. Some are flat on both sides, some are convex on both 
sides, and some are shaped like a pillow. In color the tablets 
vary froma light to a dark dust tint, and from a flesh color to 
a dark brick-red. The nature of the clay of which they are 
made sometimes indicates the countries from which they came. 
Two letters from Tushratta, King of Mitani, have dockets 
which record the dates of their arrival in Egypt. 

The writing on the Tel-el-Amarna tablets resembles toa 
certain extent the Neo-Babylonian, which is a simplified form 
of the writing of the first Babylonian Empire as commonly 
used in Babylonia and Assyria for about seven centuries B.C. 
It possesses, however, characteristics differing from those of 
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any other cuneiform writing now known to exist, and nearly 
every tablet contains forms of characters which have hitherto 
been thought peculiar to the Ninevite or Assyrian style of 
writing. But compared with the neat, careful hand employed 
in the official documents drawn up for the kings of Assyria, it 
is somewhat coarse and careless, and suggests the work of 
unskilled scribes. The spelling is, with few exceptions, sylla- 
The Semitic 
dialect in which these letters are written is Assyrian, and is, in 
some important details, closely related to the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. 


bic, and comparatively few ideographs occur. 


The documents were mostly written between the years B.C. 
1500-1450. They consist of a letter from Amenophis III. to 
Kalumna Sin, King of Northern Babylonia; nine letters from 
the King’s neighboring countries to the King of Egypt, and 
one to the wife of Amenophis II1.; fourteen letters from Rib- 
Adda, governor of Ryblos, eleven of which are addressed to 
the King of Egypt; and three to Amanappa, an Egyptian offi- 
cial; two letters from Amonunira, of Beyrout; four letters 
from Abu-Milki, of Tyre; fifteen letters from governors of 
towns in Phoenicia and Syria; twenty-seven letters from gov- 
ernors of towns in Palestine; eight letters from governors of 
towns, the positions of which are unknown, and a part of the 
mythological text tothe goddess Irishkigal. They give an 
insight into the nature of the political relations which existed 
between the kings of Western Asia and the kings of Egypt, 
and prove that an important trade between the two countries 
existed from very early times. They also supply information 
concerning offensive and defensive alliances between the kings 
of Egypt and other countries, commercial treaties, marriage 
customs, religious ceremonies, and intrigues, which has been 
derived from no other source. They throw, moreover, consid- 
erable light on the reign of Amenophis 1V., the heretical king, 
who transferred his allegiance from Amen to the Sun-god, 
and was consequently compelled to retire from Thebes, and 
farther, as we gather from the letters of Egyptian governors in 
foreign towns, had to witness a general revolt of the tributary 
peoples. These letters show us in minute detail the troubles 
that harassed the reign of the apostate King. 





THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Dr. HERMANN SACHSE. 
Daheim, Letpsig, No. 42. 

N the days when prisoners were entombed in castle-dun- 
| geons, and were not permitted to have any communication 
with human beings, they, nevertheless, managed to convey 
their thoughts to each other. An inventive genius suceeded 
in making his fellow prisoners understand a signal alphabet; 
one tap on the cell-wall signifying a, two taps, 4, and so on, 
With this discovery a new world was opened to the unfor- 
tunates, 

In exactly the same way nature has spoken, but for thousands 
of years she was not understood. She uses as a means of com- 
munication a series of strokes or impulses; for, every impres- 
sion made on our senses by external objects is, as modern phys- 
ical science demonstrates, nothing but the result of agitations 
differing in rapidity. Sound and light, the two chief bearers 
of knowledge, are simply wave-movements. 

When we communicate our thoughts by spoken language, 
we employ the same means that these prisoners used; for spoken 
language is the succession of certain impulses, communicated 
to the ear, the significance of which depends upon a conven- 
tional agreement. 

These impulses are not always rightly interpreted; for it is 
rarely that spoken language conveysexactly what it was intended 
toexpress. Two persons never think precisely the same thing 
when a sentence is uttered. Certain signs are wanting to 
express the finer characteristics of thought. 

Animals too, have their signal-language. In addition to 
sounds, they use movements of the various parts of the bedy. 
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To a greater degree man uses gestures and facial expressiv: s 
The language of the eye is often more eloquent than that « 
the tongue; and what we hesitate to say we often, against ou. 
will, express by our blushes. A carefully guarded secret is 
often revealed by a red light-wave which strikes the eye with 
a rapidity of four hundred and seventy billion times a second. 

Inanimate nature, too, speaks to man in various tongues. 
Not only the war of the storm, but everything that the eye 
sees signifies the conveyance of intelligence to our conscious- 
ness. Spring announces its coming by five hundred and 
ninety billions agitations a second, this is the number of agita- 
tions of the green-light wave; this is the time to which the 
music of spring’s entrance-march has been set. 

Since we have learned to understand the language of the 
light-wave, through spectral analysis, we have knowledge of 
the distant worlds. Long ago, the Frauenhofer lines told us 
the secrets of the Sun,and the discoveries of Kirchoff and 
Bunsen enabled us to understand them; and we are told that 
the Sun contains a large number of metals found on our globe: 
and that these are changed by great heat into vapor which sur- 
rounds the Sun as an atmosphere. 

If we should ever undertake to communicate with the inhab- 
itants of other planets, the means for the transmission of 
thought would have to be the light-wave. Of all the planets, 
Mars is the one most likely to be inhabitated by rational 
beings. It may be possible, if they understand mathematical 
figures, to communicate to them, by waves of light. Possibly 
they, as the prisoners, would learn an alphabet capable of con- 
veying thought from us to them. 

Light moves at the rapidity of 42,000 miles a second, and 
yet, there are beams of light, which started years and centuries 
ago. When we see a dim star suddenly become a fiery sphere 
and appear like a star of the first magnitude, this brings us the 
intelligence of a mighty revolution which may have occurred 
hnndreds of years ago. If an observer on Sirius had a tele- 
scope of sufficient power to see the occurrences on the Earth, 
he might, at this time, catch a glimpse of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

When we annihilate space by means of the telephone and 
the telegraph, we must not think that we employ any other 
means than the common language of impulse; for electricity, 
too, as we now know for a certainty, consists of nothing else 
than wave-movements. This modern way of communication 
is really the transfer of agitation. The words of Ben Aquiba, 
“There is nothing new under the Sun,” is true here as else- 
where. 





MAN ABOVE NATURE. 
THE REVEREND LUCIUS CURTIUS. 
Andover Review, Boston, August. 


HE “Reign of Law” is doubtless universal, but this may 
T not be true of natural law, since there may be a kingdom 
in which neither the divine energy nor impersonal forces are 
the sole factors. It is conceded that man with his spiritual 
nature is grounded in and conditioned by Nature. In fact the 
elements and forces of the lower kingdoms are so taken up into 
his organism, carrying their own régzme with them, that the 
economy of Nature seems to repeat itself therein as a miniature 
It is not strange, therefore, that many 
scientists, in seeking the broadest generalizations, should have 
assumed the universality of nature, and excluded the super- 
natural, not only from man, but from the universe. The 
present discussion relates only to man. We hope to show 
that while the natural economy is repeated in him, a higher 
economy exalts him to the position of command over it, 
through higher functions that involve supernatural agency; 
that he has not only attained a higher stage of development, 
but that he possesses the principles of a higher nature, qualify- 
ing him for a higher destiny. 

The general conviction of mankind on this subject is justi- 


representation of it, 
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fied by a law formulated by Dr. Mark Hopkins, which clearly 
determines the rank and succession of the several kingdoms. 
He terms it the “ law of the conditioning and the conditioned,” 
and it may be thusinterpreted : Where one form ot energy con- 
ditioned by others is seen to subordinate and overrule them in 
instituting a new order of phenomena under a higher law, it 
proves itself to be the superior energy and the originator of a 
new kingdom. Now, the animal proves its superiority to the 
vegetable, not merely by an advanced development, but by a 
higher prieciple of life which vindicates its superiority by 
appropriating and subordinating vegetable life under a higher 
law of itsown. Soman appropriates and subordinates both 
vegetable and animal law, for the end and under the law of 
rational life, and thereby originates whole classes of phe- 
nomena of a higher order which come under the law of a spirit- 
ual kingdom. It is plain that, as rational, he starts on entirely 
new lines, in a noble career of development, for which his 
animal nature is merely conditioned and subservient. 

The animal is debarred from essential progress except within 
lines of development prescribed by natural law. It is not 
within the range of the spiritual laws and forces that address 
the higher nature of man. In fact the transition from animal 
to rational life marks a departure wider and more fundamen- 
tal than can be found between any other adjoining kingdoms. 
These phenomena, coming as they do under the law ofa higher 
order of life, taken in connection with the fact that a man 
realizes his rational life only by subordinating and overruling 
his animal life for his higher ends, fully answer the test which 
determine man’s place in a distinct and superior kingdom, 

We are now to examine the supreme law of this kingdom, 
showing that it differs radically from natural law, and that the 
functions for its administration involve supernatural agency. 
The supreme law of human life is evidently that which is reg- 
ulative and sovereign over all the principles of human action. 
As conscience is the regulative principle, the law of conscience 
is the supreme law. It is the law prescribing rzZ7/ action in 
conditions where wrong action is at the same time possible. 
In other words, the general character of this law is e¢hical., 
The directive rule in such conditions is to subordinate the 
lower and give dominance to the higher as representing the 
righteous claim. 

We find, then, that the same principle of subordination which 
rules in Nature is to be the governing principle in human life. 
But while the principle is the same in all kingdoms, the energy 
and the functions for its administration as law are very dif- 
ferent. In Nature the energy is divine, and the effective func- 
tions are those of the natural forces. In man’s rational] life the 
energy is human, and the functions are those of rational judg- 
ment and choice. 

Here, then, is an important difference between natural and 
ethical law, between Nature and man. Natural law represents 
the methods and functions of impersonal forces which are 
uniform and sure in their operation. Ethical law is addressed 
only to intelligent rational beings, and is operative in them by 
choice only and not of necessity. In nature the law of the 
subordination of the lower to the higher is universal. Even in 
animals we see the lower instincts and appetites subordinated 
to maternal love. 

In man the reverse is often true. The principles of action 
in him are not balanced and set in an established order of 
movement as in the animal. Indeed if his two natures were 
so balanced, there would be no scope for ethical law—he and 
his activities would be simply natural products, his individuality 
being wholly swallowed up in nature. 

Now, since Nature in her progression up to man holds firmly 
to her principle of subordination as the principle of unity, how 
are we to account for the failure of this principle in man? Cer- 
tainly there is no accounting for it if he belongs wholly to the 
natural régime. But the mystery is entirely cleared up when 
we see that, in the transition from animal to rational life, nat- 
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ural law gives place to ethical law, and this, in the nature of 
the case is entrusted, not to natural forces but to man as a 
rational agent, to enforce it over himself voluntarily on his own 
responsibility. 

Rational life differs, therefore, from all lower life in respect to 
its characteristic energy, its law of action, and its functions of 
administration. 

Finally, the endowments that qualify man to rule hisactions 
by spiritual law, qualify him also to recognize the spiritual 
source and authority of that law. 








RELIGIOUS. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
THE REVEREND W. M. LISLE. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Fuly—September. 
ge enya is the principle of progressive continuity in 
the material and moral universe. It does not account 
for original beginnings, but for the unfolding of all things 
from such beginnings. 

Infidel and Christian evolutionists agree as toa First Cause ; 
they differ as to the personality of that cause. The former 
make the law of evolution self-executing; not only in the 
development of nature, but also in the creation of new begin- 
nings—origin of species. The latter make God the originating 
and executive power of this and all other laws of nature. As 
gravitation is the divine method of sustaining the cosmos, so 
is evolution the divine plan for developing it. Christian evolu- 
tion includes, not only natural process of development, but also 
direct supernatural combinations, by which nature mounts the 
rising roundsof the universe. Even here the divine touch is 
not always abrupt. Birth ofsomething entirely newand different 
may result from the combinations of certain forms of energy ; 
or this may be made by embryos, and both develop together 
until the point of birth is reached, when a new order of crea- 
tion is produced. 

In that sense it may be true that the highest as well as the 
lowest parts of nature are the results of natural law; that what 
at last came to birth in man was contained in the womb of 
nature, as the life-principle of animals and plants. But the 
point to be maintained, is the divine touch somewhere,—by 
which nature is born from above into a new creation, whethe: 
plant, animal, or man. 

It is safe to say that nine-tenths of Christian scientists now 
accept the doctrine of progressive continuity. Though not 
verified in minor details, the principle as a general fact is 
certain. 

If evolution is true in nature, it must be true in Christianity. 

The human species developed up to a certain point in the 
lower order, and was brought to the birth point by divine com- 
binations, so thata new order of beings resulted. Man’s moral 
nature is the counter and superior part to the physical; but 
this nature also, in its lower ranges, gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of continuous connection with preéxistent life. Animal 
consciousness foreshadows human self-consciousness; animal 
will, man’s free will; instinct, rational intelligence; sign lan- 
guage, human speech. The lower. passes into the higher, not 
by self-development, but by a supernatural birth, which begins 
a new order of existence. 

But man is a spiritual and immortal being. Does the law of 
evolution still hold? We think it does; we have passed 
beyond matter into spirit. But it is still natural law in the 
spiritual world. 

It is at this point that the Bible takes up man’s history and 
unfolds it to the present time. This unfolding, we believe, will 
very strongly show the evolution of Christianity. According 
to the Bible, man was created an innocent but not a perfect 
being. This innocence was given as a basis on which to work 
out a character of virtue. Innocence is preéstablished ; virtue 
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is self-acquired. Hence the forbidden tree. Man did not 
prove equal to the test, and so iost both virtue and innocence. 

Sin primarily was not so much a fall froma higher toa lower, 
as a failure to rise from a lower to a higher,—not so much eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, as failure to partake of the Tree of 
Life ;—the latter representing communion and correspondence 
with God. 

Man is lost now, as Adam was, by failing to grasp the higher. 
The higher is the new birth by which such correspondence with 
God is affected. ; 

When innocence was lost, and the progressive continuity of 
the race was interrupted and destroyed, man became spiritu- 
ally dead. But, in infinite love, the broken chain of commun- 
ion was relinked, in the offering of Jesus, who came and 
recreated man in God’s image, and started him on a new line 
of development ; hence we write the evolution of Christianity, 
and not of humanity. 

Jesus affirmed the testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures con- 
cerning Himself;—a testimony faintly given by Adam, but 
growing more distinct with each new voice until the last, 
which shook profoundly the ancient land and people, with the 
announcement of His arrival. 

Christianity in the New Testament is not an evolution from 
natural and human sources, or even from divine sources, by 
merely human ability; but it is a divine and supernatural evo- 
lution of spiritual religion from its material repressions in the 
Old Testament. Religion is, therefore, a growth as well as a 
gift. The evolution of Christianity in the New Testament is 
the progressive unfolding therein of the Christ nature, which 
is both the seed and the growth of the spiritual life in man. 
Christ was saved by faith in God as we are saved by faith in Him; 
and this faith is a development. 

But does the evolution of Christianity stop with the New 
Testament? As to the communication from God it does; but 
as to the apprehension and application of that truth it does 
not. Hence we have systems of theology. 

Christian experience must be defended hereafter as the most 
trustworthy evidence of the reality of Jesus. The average 
Christian experience may be a weak evidence of Christ’s spirit- 
ual power, as dispensed from His throne on high; but taking 
together the millions on earth who are conscious of the power 
of His personal presence, it becomes a cumulative proof. A 
yet more conclusive evidence is the succession of great spiritual 
awakenings and revivals of Christian history, by which the 
world has been lifted to higher planes of moral power and 
blessing. Such special displays of spiritual power have always 
been overwhelmingly convincing; and all that is wanting to 
break down the unbelief of the whole world is to make such 
spiritual seasons the constant and normal forms of the 
Church. The evolution of Christianity will be along that line. 





THE MUSSULMAN PILGRIMAGE, 
E. WATBLED. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August 15. 


JEDDAH, in Arabia, situated at 21° 28¢ North latitude, 
and 34° 13/ East longitude, is the principal point where 
the pilgrims going to Mecca disembark. There is no port, 
properly called, there, and vessels, even of a medium tonnage, 
cannot anchor less than a mile and a half from the town; 
being prevented by coral reefs, intersected by narrow lagoons 
through which simple barks cannot pass without difficulty. 
These lagoons, filled with marine plants in a state of decompo- 
sition, emit a poisonous odor, and their pestilential emanations 
are a permanent cause of insalubrity for the town, It is sur- 
rounded by walls flanked with towers at intervals; indifferent 
fortifications, armed with some cannon in bad condition, and 
having large breaches which the customary carelessness of the 
Ottoman Government allows to get larger every day. 
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The gates, with the exception of those on the seaside, open 
on a vast low plain, sandy and sterile, with high dunes of sand, 
overtopped by lofty mountains of a desolate aspect, of which 
the rocks, baked and rebaked ,by an implacable sun which 
imparts to them a rosy tint, explain the ancient surname of 
the Hedjaz, “ Arabia Petrza.” 

The town possesses no monument; the mosques themselves 
are of a simplicity rare in a Mussulman country. It would 
appear that these mosques are but the vestibule of the “ House 
of God,” of that Caaba of Mecca whither every year hundreds 
of thousands of believers go from the four corners of the Mus- 
sulman world, to perform their devotions at the cradle of the 
Prophet. 

The ordinary population of Djeddah, essentially cosmopol- 
itan, anounts to about 25,000 souls, It is composed, in great 
part, of pilgrims, who have remained in the country, Egyptians, 
Hindoos, Malays, Javanese, and others, with a numerous 
colony of Takrouri, or Africans of Nubia. The slaves compose 
a fifth of the population. 

An Arabian tradition declares that the tomb of Eve, “the 
mother of all the living,” is at Djeddah.. Before starting for 
Mecca, all the pilgrims, and especially the women, say their 
prayers atthe tomb. It stands in the centre of an Arabian 
walled cemetery outside of the town. 

The temperature is always very high at Djeddah. The 
intensely hot, humid atmosphere is unrelieved by any coolness 
at night or freshness in the morning. The climate is well 
described in a proverb known to all sailors who have made the 
voyage to the Indies: “ Pondicherry is a warm bath, Aden is a 
furnace, Djeddah is hell.” 

Every year more than 300,000 Mussulmans come from India 
and China, from the Siberian steppes, from the banks of the 
Nile and the Niger, from the Mediterranean coast, from the 
shores of the Black Sea, and the confines of the Caspian, to 
perform their devotions at Mecca in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the Koran: “ Perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
the holy places.” “He who shall undertake this pilgrimage 
must abstain from intercourse with women, from transgres- 
sians, from quarrels, The good that you will do will be known 
to God. Take with you provisions for your voyage. The best 
provision, however, is piety.” 

As soon as he has arrived at the sacred land of Islam, the 
pilgrim takes off his ordinary clothing and puts on the /hram 
only, that is, two pieces of white stuff, of which one surrounds 
the loins and falls to the middle of the leg, while the other is 
thrown over the shoulder, with the right arm free. The head 
must be uncovered, the feet covered with sandals. This uni- 
formity of dress is not one of the least curious aspects of the 
crowd of pilgrims. On their arrival at Mecca, their first visit is 
to the Caaba. They must go around this temple seven times 
and kiss the black stone at the southeast angle. Then they 
quench their thirst atthe well called Zem-Zem, that miraculous 
spring that God made spout forth at the feet of Hagar and her 
son Ishmael, abandoned in the desert. 

After long prayers at £/-A/adjen, the site called the S/a/son 
of Abraham, after having run seven times between Mounts 
Meuva and Safa, situated in the town, in memorial of the 
course taken by Hagar in seeking water to quench the thirst of 
her son in an agony for want of drink, they repair on the ninth 
day of the month to Del Hadja or Mt. Arafat, called also 
Djebel el rahma, the Mountain of Compassion, about 50 kilo- 
metres from Mecca. Thence, after having listened to the 
preacher speaking from the oratory of Adam, where the first 
man learned from the angel Gabriel the first invocation to his 
Creator, the pilgrims descend into the valley of M/na, where 
they sacrifice thousands of propitiatory victims, camels, oxen, 
sheep, goats, and soon. This is the last ceremony of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, 

The pilgrims who have not yet visited the second holy city 
of the Hedjar, then repair to Medina, where the acts of devo- 
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tion consist of prayer at the tombs of the Prophet and the 
Caliphs. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is of divine obligation, while that 
to Medina is of canonical obligation only. The Koran form- 
ally prescribes the former. Every one of the faithful must per- 
form the pilgrimage at least once in his life. Nothing can 
excuse him save sickness or misery. The latter pilgrimage, on 
the contrary, is consecrated solely by usage, tradition, and the 
fervor of believers. So that if the pilgrim, having fulfilled all 
his religious obligations at Mecca, cannot, forany reason, what- 
ever, repair to Medina and pray at the tomb of the Prophet, his 
pilgrimage will be none the less regularly accomplished. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN AMAZON OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
CECILIA BAATH-HOLMBERG. 


Dagny, Stockholm, Femte haft. 
Il. 

HEN Garibaldi had won the victory at Santa Vittoria, it 
was Anita who cared for the wounded and bandaged 
their sores. In the defeat at Taquari she kept her place at the 
side of her husband till forced away. When she saw that all 
was lost, she spurred her horse and fled. Her hat was pierced 
by a bullet, her horse shot under her, and she was captured. 
The enemey’s general praised her for her courage and sent her 
out on the battlefield to find Garibaldi, who was reported killed. 
She looked in the face of every fallen one, without finding 
him. Feeling surethat he lived,she plannedescape. At night 
she fled and took to the wild woods of Espinasses’ Mountains. 
Without fear she set out to travel through thirty-six miles 
of wilderness across the mountains, alone and without food. 
For nights and days she subsisted on green coffee-beans, wild 
fruit, and roots, Four cavalrymen posted at the river Canoas 
fled at the sight of this wild woman with her raven black hair 
flowing down her back, as she rode madly through the night. 
The rain had swelled the river and widened it five hundred 
feet, but she swam it on horse-back and came at last to Gari- 
baldi and friends. Shortly after this adventure, she gave birth 
to her first born, Manotti, and Garibaldi did not have as much 
as a handkerchief to wrap him in, neither did the people of the 
little “ranchou ” in which he was born. Garibaldi, therefore, 
left for Settembrina to bring help. While he was away a 
friendly troop came to capture him. With her twelve-days-old 
boy, Anita mounted her horse and fled again to the mountain 
forests. Half naked, hungry, and shivering from the cold rain, 
she made her way stealthily till at last she reached Garibaldi 
once more. After Rio Grande’s last fight and defeat, Garibaldi 
took to the great forests with the remnant of his army, braving 
the dangers of the rainy season, which had swollen all the 
rivers and softened the ground to a spongy mire, equally dan- 
gerous for horse and rider. Anita bore her sufferings without 
complaint, anxious only for her baby, then three months old, 
whom Garibaldi carried in a handkerchief slung around his 

neck, that he might warm the little one with his breath. 

After the close of the war, Garibaldi went to Montevideo, 
the capital of ‘“* Banda Oriental,” and supported his beloved 
Anita by giving lessons in mathematics, till he became chief of 
the famous “Italian Legion” in Montevideo’s war against 
Buenos Ayres. During this war, Anita did not follow him. 
She remained at home to care for her boy, Menotti, her two 
daughters, and another boy, Riccotti, born later. Garibaldi 
has written thus about her: “ Anita, who proved herself so 
superior in the war, was incomparable in the family life. She 
has always stood by me, and consoled me in all misfortunes. 
She was beloved ofall.” Though Garibaldi was chief, he was 
poor as always, and refused all recompense ; and Anita’s daily 
burdens were not by any means light. The physician who 
attended at the birth of Teresita said that there was neither 
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light nor food in the house at the time,and that he had to 
furnish them for the sick woman. A story is told of their 
poverty. One day Teresita fell and hurt herself, and Garibaldi, 
to comfort her, took their whole fortune, three sous, and ran 
to buy something for the child. When he returned, Anita 
met him witha sorrowful face and said, “ They have stolen our 
purse!” But she never complained, nor did she pine for com- 
fortable surroundings. But she grew melancholy. She soon 
discovered the women’s fascination for Garibaldi, and he once 
incautiously said that they reminded him of “Seville and 
Granada women.” She could bear no rival. He tells how she, 
at a certain occasion when she expected to meet one, pre- 
sented herself—with two pistols—the one for the rival, the other 
for him, 

In 1846 Garibaldi returned to Italy. At his native place, Nice, 
Anita was received by thousands of people with great enthu- 
siasm. Several of her letters written at this time have been 
published, and prove that she was not the uneducated woman 
some have supposed. 

Garibaldi entered the service of the Republic, Rome, but 
when the French Tricolor was planted on the Capitol, July 3d, 
1849, he, with a few thousand followers, ‘‘ lovers of Italy,” fled, 
there being a price set for his head. Anita joined him, fol- 
lowing him as before in the South American wilds. In spite of 
her delicate condition, she sustained the fatigues of the 
dangerous retreat along the summits of the Apennines for two 
months, in deadly peril daily, and under hot pursuit by Aus- 
trians, Frenchmen, Neapolitans, and Spaniards. Most of the 
general's followers perished from exposure or were shot. No 
wonder Garibaldi was proud of Anita, who could attend to the 
duties of a housewife under such trying circumstances. Once 
he pointed her out to one of his followers with the exclama- 
tion: O signort, mia moglie é una valorosa—Sir, my wife 
is a courageous woman. When the refugees arrived at San 
Marino, Anita broke down with fever and cramps, but she 
would not stay. When night came on, she again rode 
away with her husband and two hundred faithful followers 
towards Venice, by way of the coast. They arrived safely on 
the coast, and procured some fishermen's boats and set sail for 
Venice. But they were soon discovered by Austrian gunboats, 
which sunk eight of their boats, while five reached Lido in a 
sinking condition, Wading through the water, Garibaldi car- 
ried his fainting wife on shore and succeeded in reviving her. 
But she was sick unto death, and he was obliged to carry her 
almost constantly in his arms for the next two days, while 
being pursued by the Austrians, They reached what they 
thought to be a safe place, but only to discover their mistake. 
Again they fled with poor Anita, who suffered fearfully from a 
premature confinement. At last, they reached safety on the 
estate of the Marquis Guiccioti. Anita was laid tenderly on a 
bed and drank a little water—and died. In the same instant 
the cry was raised: “Fly! fly; the Austrians are coming!” 
They were already in the house, but Garibaldi escaped through 
a back door. The inmates of the house in great haste buried 
the still warm body of Anita in the forest. Many years after, 
when Garibaldi was saluted as the National Liberator, her 
remains were disinterred and brought to Nice for burial. 

Though Garibaldi made several later marriages, his happiness 
was buried with Anita. 


PLAYING CARDS. 
Cu. SCHEUERPFLUG. 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, August. 

T is not altogether unjustly that playing cards have been 
and are called the ‘‘ Devil’s Books.” For, from time 
immemorial, they have been far more used for the gratification 
of the gambling spirit, the lust of gain, and for fortune-telling 
than for pastime and social amusement. Both at court and in 
the knightly castles of the Middle Ages, the excitement of 
card-playing exercised the same irresistible fascination which, 
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in spite of civil and clerical prohibition, lured the mead-befud- 
dled country boys and farmers to stake their earnings thought- 
lessly at the public drinking-tables. 

Even the stern penal enactments promulgated in France, 
towards the close of the last century, which rendered the pro- 
fessional gambler subject to the penalty of death, exile, life- 
imprisonment, or the galleys, appear to have been powerless 
to stay the thoughtless gambling habit, for we find not long 
after it was calculated that 137,000,000 francs were lost in the 
period (1819-1837) in the Paris gambling-houses. The most 
inveterate card-players are to be found in China, Siam, Thibet, 
and Java. 

Since the year 1784 in which Breitkopf wrote his account of 
the origin of cards, the interest of the investigator and friend 
of art has been thoroughly awakened for these contrivances 
which, without any essential modification, have for centuries 
provided a means of amusement for so many diverse national- 
ities; for playing cards are not merely precious memorials of 
social customs, but afford an important contribution to the 
history of the art of wood-engraving, printing, and copper- 
plate printing in various countries, and a no less important one 
to the history of costume. Apart from this, the results of the 
investigation into the origin and significance of playing cards 
is by no meansas familiar or as highly appreciated as it deserves 
to be. 

Unfortunately there are no data, no available documents, 
which throw the least light on the name of the inventor or 
the date of the invention. Bishop Cyprian, of Carthage, in the 
third century, attributed the invention to Mercury, who is said 
to have imprinted his portrait on the cards, and ordered that 
the players, before commencing the game, should kiss the 
cards, or pour out a libation in his honor. The Christians he 
said had only altered the pictures, substituting king, knave, 
etc., for Mercury and other heathen gods. 

For a long time it was popularly believed that playing cards 
were invented in the reign of Charles VII. of France, as a dis- 
traction for that weak monarch, but as evidences of a greater 
antiquity multiplied, the theory gained ground that it was one 
of those games which originated in the East. 

Playing cards are said to have been in vogue in India for 
more than a thousand years. In addition to cards of rectan- 
gular form, they used also circular cards made of stiff sail cloth 
or lackered cards, sometimes painted very artistically. These 
cards are used in the game of Ghendgifeh, a game somewhat 
resembling l'Hombre. The pack consists of twelve cards each 
of eight or ten suits, which symbolize the incarnation of 
Vishnu. Each suit contains only two pictures, the shah on 
an elephant, and his vizier on a horse or tiger; but there are 
count cards of several colors, and eight, or it may be ten, dis- 
tinctive suits, viz., pine cone, sword, fish, crocodile, boar, 
monkey, antelope, and parasol. 

The Persian cards are rectangular, and exhibit the following 
five figures ; the king on a yellow ground, the queen on a red 
ground, the dancer ona green ground, the lion on a black, and 
the soldier on a golden ground. Theiremblems are: crown, 
full moon, sword, slave, harp, sun, letter, and pillow. 

The Thibetan cards have two figures, priest and vizier, and 
only four signs, human head, wheel, bird, and ball. 

Our cards can hardly be modifications of any of these, and 
just as little can they be derived from the great Chinese play- 
ing cards with their human and beastly monsters which were 
in use as early as 1120 A.D. 

The fact that the oldest cards in Italy were called naidis, a 
word signifying captain or lieutenant in Arabic; suggested 
that the game originated in Arabia, but gambling was 
denounced by Mahommed, the pictorial art is opposed to the 
creed of Islam, and as no Arabian game has ever been dis- 
covered, we are hence forced to reject the statement that the 
Arabs introduced cards into Sicily and Spain in the seventh 
century. 
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The oriental origin of our cards is hence very doubtful. On 
the other hand, Italy certainly seems to have invented cards 
independently towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
They are mentioned under the name of naibi in the Chronicles 
of Giovanni Morelli (1393), who refers to them as universally 
in use during the fourteenth century. These naibi were indi- 
vidual representations of allegorical and mythological subjects, 
and cosmic forces, and were in harmony with the view of the 
age that pictures were the best general means of conveying 
instruction, being intelligible to the unlearned. They were 
soon utilized for games of chance, and appear to have spread 
rapidly through Europe, and to have been used for gambling 
purposes, for we find them forbidden in Paris in 1392, and in 
Ulm in 1397. 

As already remarked, too, playing cards were universally 
consulted for foretelling future events. As a general rule 
acorns (clubs) forebode misfortune, sickness, and death; green 
(spades), fortune and success; diamonds, wealth and freedom 
from care, and the chief color, red (hearts), indicates success 
in love and everything ; etc., etc.; but every card has its special 
signification and portent. 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE OCCULT. 
Folkebladet, Christiania, No. 13. 
I. 

N December 4, 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued a Bull in 
¢ which he wrote: “ We have to our great sorrow learned 
that in some places in Germany, there are people, who, forget- 
ting their own salvation, leave the Catholic faith and make 
compacts with the evil spirits and hurt man by witchery, spoil 
the fruits of the field, and commit many crimes.” That this 
heretical disorder shall not spread its poison to the home of 
the innocent, the Pope, in virtue of his “apostolic office” 
appoints two judges for such cases, James Springer and Henry 
Kramer, that “they may punish, without regard to social posi- 
tion, any one found guily of such things.” These heresy 
judges were hated. Even some of the bishops opposed their 
appointment, because they limited their jurisdiction. Emperor 
Maximilian recognized the Pope’s command, and exhorted his 
ministers to support the inquisition, Shortly after was pub- 
lished the famous Madleus Maleficarum (“ Witch hammer”), 
a sort of witch dogmatics. It is divided into three parts. The 
first treats of human witchcraft and compacts with the devil; 
the second of the effects of witchcraft and sorcery and the 
means of protection against them; the third, the most com- 
prehensive, of conducting witchcraft and the punishments for 
all kinds of sorcerers. But this book is not the only source of 
information we have regarding witchcraft, for before its time 
witches had been burned in France. For three centuries, 
Europe, was plagued with witch trials; even India, Mexico, 
Peru, etc., suffered, and Protestants imitated the Catholics. 
One of Germany’s famous learned men has said: “It is an 
endless drama of misery, despair, and sufferings without end 
on one side, and superstition, insanity, and barbarism on the 
other; something entirely without parallel in history.” And 
so it is, for the human mind has never invented anything more 
atrocious and senseless than the legal procedure at witch 
trials; never has the Church more shamefully abused the arm 
of justice; never has war brought such absolute misery as the 
inquisitors in the examination and torture of their victims; 
never before or since have the learned Popes, Emperors, 
princes, cities, Catholics, and Protestants been lost in such 
superstitions as those which surrounded sorcery trials. Many 
hundred thousands of people were sacrificed to that Moloch. 

In England, special persons were appointed to hunt up 
witches; even in the middle of the seventeenth century they 
went from town to town, often invited by the magistrates, and 
made a profitable business of it; for who dared deny or who 
could disprove their assertions? Hundreds of unfortunate 
women were sent to the scaffold. In Scotland such a man 
allowed himself to be treated right royally, and to be paid 
twenty shillings for every victim. On the gallows he at last 


admitted that he had brought two hundred innocent women 
to the stake. 


What is the explanation of the witch phenomenon? 
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PADDLES AND POLITICS, DOWN THE DANUBE. By 
Poultney Bigelow. With Illustrations by the Author. 12mo., pp. 
253. New York:. Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


(This work, as its title implies, is something more than a record of travel; but, 
however weighty the political element may be, it does not appear to have dis- 
turbed the author’s enjoyment of a very pleasant trip ina region comparatively 
little known to the average American traveler, The author enjoyed somewhat 
exceptional social advantages which he made the most of, and his kind reception 
everywhere furnished him with an abundance of readable incident, and inspired 
him with a glow of enthusiasm for the country and people, from Donaueschingen, 
the source of the Danube in the Black Forest, to Widin, between four and 
five hundred miles from the mouth of the river at the Black Sea. It is 
a work essentially for the lover of voyage and travel, and its charm is in no way 
detracted from by the suggestion that the ‘* Northern barbarian”’ is only biding 
his time to swoop down upon this land of romance and beauty, and turn back the 
advancing tide of Western civilization ; for through the suggestion one traces the 
author’s fervid desire that when the day of battle does arrive, he may be there to 
strike a blow for the right, with the fair ladies of Hungary looking on, Hear him 
on the subject of these seductive dames. } 





ARIBEE was sailing along pleasantly through the magnificent 
mountain gorge above Visegrad, and I was reading in my note~ 
book about the splendid ruin that rears its rugged head above the 
pretty place. The late Crown Prince Rudolf, whose tragic death was 
then on every one’s lips, had occupied his last moments in restoring 
the grand old pile for a summer residence. Its commanding position 
in the midst of scenery that eclipsed everything that I had so far seen 
on the Danube made me wish to climb up these rocky sides. 

As though my wish had been divined, I had not more than formu- 
lated this desire in my own mind than I noticed in my path a Thames 
skiff, rowed by a young man in boating flannels, and an exceedingly 
graceful young lady correspondingly attired. The coxswain was a 
lady, who proved to be the mother of the gallant crew, and she, as 
spokesman of the party, greeted Curidee, invited its crew ashore, 
urged us to partake of refreshments in a charming villa by the water’s 
edge, introduced us to a party of most attractive acquaintances, 
pressed us to spend the night under her husband’s roof—at least to 
stay to supper; in short, behaved towards us as to a long-lost son 
returned again. 

It would have been breaking faith with Cartdee to have spent a 
night anywhere but on the bottom boards of her floor, and we natu- 
rally declined all conflicting engagements. It was also against our 
principles to sleep anywhere but in camp. Yet what we could, we 
did. We begged to see this mighty ruin under the most favored con- 
ditions, that is to say, in the company of such fine hosts. So off we 
trudged up the mountain side, chatting, singing, laughing, as though 
we had known each other for years instead of minutes. In the party 
were several young ladies from Buda-Pesth, obviously high bred, 
beautiful in face and figure, charming in manner, clever in conversa- 
tion, women who had spent the winter in the round of court enter- 
tainment, and now climbed rocks with the agility of antelopes. There 
was something unaffectedly jolly about this impromptu party, some- 
thing rompy, and at the same time thoroughly “‘ correct.” 

In America the type is known, the girl who forsakes convention- 
ality in summer and captivates ballrooms in the winter ; who drives 
with her male friends, canoes with them, flirts with them, does every- 
thing she chooses, but never chooses to do anything which either 
could regret. This type still lives in America, the despair of the 
British nation, the bugbear of the Faubourg St. Germain. Her inno- 
cent and charming coquetry I found again on the Danube; the same 
grace of movement; the habit of free intercourse; ease in conversa- 
tion; piquant yet modest banter—all this and much more—for these 
ladies of Hungary were accomplished to a degree that would have 
made a Boston blue-stocking envious. 

Coming down the mountain I found myself bounding through the 
thickets, leaping from rock to rock, dodging rotten branches, with 
two companions bent upon demonstrating the unquestioned fact that 
man is inferior to woman in all exercises requiring grace and speed. 
Their hats hung at their back, their long tresses waved behind them, 
their skirts got many a rent, their faces glowed with exhilaration— 
they were very living wood-nymphs, sporting with a mortal whom 
they were leading to destruction! ‘To reconnoitre, I climbed into the 
branches of a tree; but this my graceful partners could not stand, so 
they, too, climbed with me, racing for the top branch. They climbed 
like middies, and enjoyed it vastly more. Soon we heard the voices 
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of the others and decided to stay where we were, in order to give 
them a surprise. Imagine the situation, my dear chaperones of sober 
latitudes; two beautiful ladies of fashion perched with me in the top 
of a forest-tree, calmly awaiting their chaperones, for the pleasure of 
giving them a pleasant little surprise. In my ignorance of Hungarian 
good sense, I thought the older ladies of the party would faint with 
the shock when the surprise struck them. They did nothing of the 
sort; on the contrary, they thought the young people rather clever 
for having climbed so well. 

We had rather a time of it getting down, as one partner caught ina 
broken branch, and at one moment threatened to remain a prisoner, 
She managed to get clear, however, and all the way to the river’s 
bank we kept up the race, laughing and joking over the day’s 
adventure. 

Just one little glimpse more of Hungary—the subject is so pleasant. 
Japan gave me my first idea of what Hungary might be, and Her- 
man Melville has left an immortal tribute to nature’s gentlewoman in 
his delicious tale of the South Seas called 7yfee. But the best of the 
Far East is tame compared with the Hungarian Danube. Woman 
may be physically and spiritually an angel; but she cannot people 
one’s heaven if her mind cannot furnish intellectual companionship. 
The Magyar maiden is as graceful, as refined, as gentle as the 
Daimio damsel; she is as proud, as active, and as stately as the choicest 
of Melville’s Happy Valley. She is all this and vastly more, for her 
mind is richly stored, and her accomplishments reflect centuries of 
artistic training. 





ENTWICKLUNGSLEHRE UND DARWINISMUS; Eine 
kritische Darstellung der modernen Entwicklungsversuche und 
ihrer Erklarungsversuche, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Stellung des Menschen in der Natur. By Dr. O. Hamann, 
Pp. xix.-304. Jena: Costenoble. 1892. 

[This volume, by one of the most gifted Christian scientists of Germany, pre- 
sents Darwinism, in its anti-Biblical features, as entirely lacking scientific justiti- 
cation. ] 

HE reasons offered by Darwinism for the hypotheses of the 
descent and transmission of species in natural science are in 
conflict with settled facts. From a paleontological point of view, it 
must be concluded that there are no so-called middle forms between 
the zoological principal forms, ¢. g., Protozoa mollusks, worms, etc.; 
and that within the sub-types there exist indeed a number of varieties, 
but none of such a kind that they could be regarded as middle mem- 
bers between the various groups. Again, the embryological data all 
go to show that Hickel’s claim of an identity of the egg-forms of 
the lower and higher classes of animals, 7. ¢., of a passing of the lat- 
ter through the degree or stage of the former, is without foundation. 

The results of our investigations are that the changes which an egg 

passes through until it reaches the stage of maturity do not admit of 

conclusions as to its origin. It is impossible, with anything like cer- 
tainty, at any one of the stages through which the embryo passes, to 
decide asto its descent. The morphological data demonstrate a sim- 
ilar state of affairs, and show that the Darwinistic hypothesis of the 
development of one type out of another cannot be demonstrated. 

Only in the case of non-vertebrata could there be such a possibility. 
In investigating the relations existing between the animal kingdom 

and the descent of man, the theory that a connection of blood does 
exist and that there has been a gradual ascent from the lower grade 
of animals through the higher up to the human race, cannot be nfain- 
tained, but the facts go to show that the acceptance of a spasmodic 
(sprungiveise) or heterogeneous development of organisms, which rest 
upon inner causes of development and not upon outer, is the only 
theory that satisfactorily explains the datain the case. Not a mechan- 
ical and outward organism-life, but one of inner kind, is to be 
accepted, as maintained by such naturalists as Baer, Fechner, Snell, 
and KOlliker. 

Least of all does the hypothesis of the descent of man from the ape 
species bear the light of investigation, and that of Natural Selection 
fares little better. The impossibility to explain, by such an external and 
crude (roh) principle, the developmentof a’higher organism out of a 
lower, can be demonstrated. Especially such phenomena as the pro- 
duction or reproduction of special organs, such as the feelers in crabs 
together with the organs of sight, the correlation of growth, the 
activity of animal instincts, or fundamental tendencies (Grundtricée) 
can in no wise be explained from purely mechanical causes. Accord- 
ingly both theories of the descent from the ape and the rejection of a 
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supernatural personal Creator come into hopeless conflict with 
acknowledged facts. The sum of the powers of nature are the expres- 
sions of the will of a Unity. If the powers of nature did not depend 
upon sucha Unity, it would be impossible for them to have a har- 
monious result. This Unity, however, which man felt before any 
into nature had begun, is God. Our natural instinct for 
causality drives us to seek a last cause for the world. This instinct, 
which is religious in its nature, may be killed in him by a misiuterpre- 
tation of nature; but truly scientific explanation of the phenomena of 
being demands the acceptance of a Supreme Personal Being. Only a 
subjective misapprehension of these data can reach another and dif- 
ferent result. Even Virchow, a leading authority, but a pronounced 
anti-Darwinist, says that the Natural Sciences, too, are infested by an 
abundance of dogmas based solely upon subjective notions. 


research 





A SPOIL OF OFFICE; A Story of the Modern West. 
lin Garland. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 


By Ham- 
1892. 
T a meeting of the Grange in Iowa, in the early seventies, the 
usual speakers having delivered themselves on matters affecting 
the interests of farmers generally, a young girl stepped forward and 
electrified the audience by a stirring address, in which she prophesied 
that the Grange movement would result in a social regeneration of 
the farmers and their families. 

To one listener, at least, Bradley Talcott, a broad-shouldered, 
sturdy young farm-hand, the speaker, Ida Wilbur, seemed like a vision 
from a higher sphere, and as she spoke, thoughts stirred in him of the 
exact import of which he was not at the time conscious, but in the 
following weeks, as he plodded along at his labors, it gradually for- 
mulated itself into an intense desire to emulate her in her career as a 
public speaker. Todo this, he realized that he must go to school, 
and join a debating-class to get the necessary preliminary training. 
He had saved some two hundred dollars, and after much cogitation 
and taking counsel of other students, he determined to go to school, 
and seek an opportunity to study law as a preliminary to a political 
career. 

The first day at school poor Bradley, in ill-fitting costume, felt the 
awkwardness of his position, and was easily made the butt of the boys 
and giris, and was sotormented that he fled the school, determined 
to give upthe attempt. One of the teachers, however, took an inter- 
est in him, and persuaded him to get a new suit and go back. Things 
went smoothly after this, and his chief girl tormentor of the first day 
fell desperately in love with him. Bradley had, however, a higher 
ideal of womanhood in Ida Wilbur, and was provokingly backward as 
a lover, rarely kissing her unless she first got her arms around his 
neck. At the outset Bradley lived in a cellar, and chopped wood in 
his leisure to cover expenses, but at the debating-club he had shown a 
force and earnestness which marked him out as a capable speaker, 
and at his first convention te proved so strong and bold a man that, 
although he had committed himself as a Republican, he was taken in 
hand and housed by a local Judge who determined to make a good 
Democrat ofhim. Bradley, while living with the Judge, was instructed 
in law and politics, in return for which he did the household chores. 

After two years at the seminary Bradley’s horizon widened. He 
had a fairly good groundwork of common education, with some 
knowledge of law, and at the Judge’s suggestion, he now transferred 
himself to the law school at Iowa. Here he saw and heard Ida Wil- 
bur again in a lecture on ‘‘ The Real Woman Question.” Her views 
were all new to Bradley, but she won him over, and the following day 
he summoned up resolution to call on her, and this resulted ina 
correspondence in which she sought to win him over for the new 
party. 

Bradley returned the following year to Rock River, to his home 
with the Judge, who caused him to be nominated for the State Legis- 
lature by the Democratic party, and with the support of the Grange 
party his election was secured. 

In Des Moines Bradley met Ida Wilbur again. It was at her home, 
and he was able to tell her that she had made him what he was. In 
Des Moines, too, the stench of legislative corruption got into bis nos- 
trils until he began to despair of humankind and to doubt the stabil- 
ity of the Republic. 

The following year, under the Judge’s leadership Bradley resigned 
as legislator to become a Congressman, and here Ida came into his 
life again. She sought his advice, too, about joining the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which was then looming on the horizon. In his chosen 
career Bradley thought more of the right than of the views of his con- 
stituents, and became too radical; as a consequence his constituents 
failed to renominate him. 

A twofold attraction now drew him to the Farmers’ Alliance party 
—lIda and the broad radical demands formulated in the name of jus- 


tice. Bradley was won over, and Ida agreed that they should work 
together. 
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THE EPISTLE 70 THE EPHESIANS. By the Reverend 
Professor G. G. Findlay, B.A., Headingley College, Leeds. 12mo., 
pp. 440. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1892. 


{We have here the thirtieth volume of the Expositor’s Bible, to which Professor 
Findlay has also contributed a Commentary on Galatians. The translation on 
which the present volume is based is that of the Revised Version, with emenda- 
tions by the Professor. One of those emendations is the omission of the words 


‘* which are at Ephesus” from the first verse. These words are wanting in the 


oldest extant Greek copies of the Epistle, and our author contends that it was 
written ‘*to the Churches of Asia, or to Ephesus and its daughter Churches.” 
Expounding each verse of the Epistle in order, Mr. Findlay groups his thirty 
chapters under the heads: ‘Introduction’; “Praise and Prayer’’; ‘‘ The 
Doctrine ’’; Prayer and Praise *’; ** The Exhortation on Church Life, Christian 
Morals, Family Life,” **The Approaching Conflict’; and **The Conclusion.” The 
authenticity of the Epistle as a production of Saint Paul has been doubted and even 
denied by ** many serious and able scholars *’ on internal grounds. This doubt or 
denial our author thinks ** one of those phenomena which in future histories of 
religious thought will be quoted as the curiosities of a hypercritical age.’’ We give 
asummary of the arguments by which the Professor seeks to justify the authen- 
ticity of Ephesians. ] 


gree of the Pauline qualities are stamped upon the face of the 
document. There is, in the first place, the Apostle’s intellectual 
note, which has well been called his passion for the absolute. 

The second historical note of original Paulinism we recognize in 
the writer’s attitude towards Judaism. 1 Should be prepared to stake 
the genuineness of the Epistle on this consideration alone. 

Saint Paul's doctrine of the cross is admittedly his specific theological 
note. It is this doctrine, in its original strength and fulness, which 
lies behind certain sentences in chapters one, two, and five of 
Ephesians, 

Another mark of the Apostle’s hand, his specific spiritual note, I 
find in the mysticism that pervades the Epistle, and forms, in fact, its 
substance. ‘‘I live no longer: Christ livesin me.” ‘‘ He that is 
joined to the Lord is one spirit.” In these sentences of earlier 
Epistles, Galatians and First Corinthians, we discover the spring of 
Saint Paul’s theology, lying in his own experience. This was the 
deepest fact of Paul’s consciousness. Here it meets us at every turn, 
More than twenty times the phrase ‘‘ in Christ” or its equivalents 
recur, applied to Christian acts or states. 

The characteristics of Saint Paul’s teaching which have been 
described are combined in the conception which is the specific note of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, viz., its idea of the Church as the body 
of Christ,—or, in other words, of the new humanity created in Him. 
Renan speaks of Ephesians as a ‘‘ verbose amplification” of the 
Colossians, ‘‘ a commonpiace letter, diffuse and pointless, loaded with 
useless words and repetitions, entangled and overgrown with irrele- 
vancies, full of pleonasms and obscurities.” 

In this instance, Renan’s literary sense has deserted him. Both 
Epistles are marked by those unfinished sentences and amacolutha, the 
grammatical inconsequence associated with close continuity of thought, 
which is a main characteristic of Saint Paul’s style. The Epistle to 
the Colossians is like a mountain stream forcing its way through some 
rugged defile; that to the Ephesians is the smooth lake below, in which 
the chafed waters restfully expand. These sister Epistles represent 
the moods of conflict and repose which alternated in Saint Paul’s 
mobile nature. 





HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Volume I. of University Extension, 


No. 1. Being 
July, 1891-June 1892. Edited 
by George F. James, M.A., General Secretary of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, Editor of the 
Proceedings of the First National Conference on University Exten- 
8vo., pp. 400. Philadelphia. 
the Extension of University Teaching. 


sion. The American Society for 


1892. 


[With University Extension our readers have made acquaintance through 
papers from that monthly which have appeared :n Tue Lirerary Dicest. As 
the organ of the Society, which is doing such excellent work, by awakening in 
the minds of the great mass of the people some perception of the utility of Uni- 
versity studies, standards, methods, and aims, this periodical deserves universal 
encouragement. Its first volume is justly called a handbook, since it is so full of 
practical suggestions, of encouragement for those, most of whose waking hours 
are necessarily absorbed in providing “ the meat that perisheth”’ but who hunger 
for intellectual food. Nor is it the least valuable feature of University Extension, 
that its conductors and contributors, take a moderate view of what may be 
accomplished by the scheme of extension, and thus do what in them lies to pre- 
vent an increase in the number of those for whom “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing."’ For many,a perusal of this volume will, we apprehend, be a sur- 
prise, since it shows that a great deal more has been done in the United States in 
the way of extending University studies than is generally supposed. ]} 
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THE CHOLERA. 





New York Medical News, Sept. 3.—It cannot 
be doubted that the present danger of a visita- 
tion of cholera to this country is greater than 
has existed for many years, and some deduc- 
tions must surely be made for the extremely 
hot weather that has prevailed in Western 
Europe ; but the existence of the disease in 
three of the most important ports for passen- 
ger embarkation places this country in far 
more direct communication than if the epi- 
demic were limited to eastern or southeastern 
Europe. All of the methods of transmission 
of the disease are not known, but it seemscertain 
that persons and personal effects of immigrants 
from infected localities are likely to convey it. 
No evidence is at hand to indicate that ordi- 
nary merchandise isdangerous. The iron ore, 
chalk, clay, glassware, and other articles 
that we receive from Europe cannot be 
suspected. Even baled old rags, which 
have been so much condemned, have 
never been known to convey the con- 
tagion, although the opinions of some 
sanitary authorities have led to a different view 
among the people. Since the outbreak of the 
last epidemic in this country, about twenty-five 
years ago, a vast advance has been made in 
the knowledge of contagious diseases and in 
the efficiency of disinfectants. Inventive genius 
has supplemented theoretic knowledge, and 
apparatus, rapid, efficient, and economic, is 
now available. The application of steam in a 
closed space seems to be the best method that 
will accomplish disinfection with the least in- 
jury to the articles, a point that should by no 
means be left out of consideration. If we ex- 
cept the advantage gained by a more accurate 
knowledge of the value of special disinfectants, 
it must be confessed that as regards the limita- 
tion of cholera epidemics we are to-day not 
in much better position than in former visita- 
tions. Isolation, general sanitary precau- 
tions, disinfection of clothing and discharges 
will be the principal means to be em- 
ployed. Intelligent communities will not be 
likely to rely on tar oils or the aromatic disin- 
fectants, but will employ those that are known 
to be efficient; and in this connection it may 
be well to point out that experiment has shown 
the value of slaked lime as a germicide, and 
that even strong brine has considerable effect. 
The former may be used freely, without dan- 
ger, and is cheap and easily applied. It will 
probably be of service in the disinfection of 
discharges. Without entering on the still 
somewhat disputed question of the causal rela- 
tion of the so-called comma bacillus, it may be 
affirmed that drinking-water is an easy and 
frequent channel for the extension of a local 
epidemic, and that in many American cities so 
little attention has been paid to _protect- 
ing streams from sewage-pollution, or pro- 
viding means for the purification of such 
sources of supply, that serious danger arises 
from the possibility of introduction of 
the germs at the upper points on streams 
and their subsequent entrance into the water 
supply at places further down. The con- 
tamination of the milk supply is also a danger. 
The sterlization of ali milk is a duty in every 
household, more especially as this, so far as 
the comma-bacillus is concerned, is easily 
brought about. This organism is one of the 
most sensitive known. According to Fraenkel, 
it is killed by temperatures above 120° F. It 
perishes quickly when dried, and also when as- 
sociated with large numbers of ordinary water 
bacteria. To this region and climate it is es- 
sentially an exotic plant, and it would seem not 
difficult to restrict its admission and extension 
within narrow limits. 


New York Times, Sept. 6.—New York's ex- 
perience in recent years with Asiatic cholera 
are rather reassuring just now. In 1875, 1884, 
and 1887, the last three ‘‘ cholera years,” when 
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the disease was epidemic in European ports} 


with which New York was in constant com- 
munication, practically no apprehension was 
felt in this city. Business went along as 
smoothly as ever, and no one dreamed of a 
panic. Yet from all accounts the danger was 
quite as imminent then as it is at present, and 

in 1873 and 1887 it was in the harbor with 

nearly if not quite as much violence as it 1s 
this year. But it never spread to the shore, 

nor was there apparently much apprehension 

among the general public that it would. In 

1887, after the Quarantine officials had been 

looking for the appearance of a cholera ship 

for some time, the Fabre Line steamer A lesia 

was reported on Sept. 23, with several suspi- 
cious cases on board. An inspection by Health 

Officer Smith revealed the fact that there had 

been eight deaths from cholera during the 

voyage, and when she dropped anchor there 

were eight more cases on board. These latter 
were taken to Swinburne Island, and the 

other passengers, including those in the first 

cabin, of whom there .were only three, were 

transferred to Hoffman Island. On Sept. 25 

two of the Swinburne Island patients died, and 

one new case developed on Hoffman Island. 

On Oct. t three more died, and five new cases 

were reported among the passengers. After 

this the deaths came very rapidly, Dr. Smith 

reporting a total of fourteen up to Oct. 5, with 

ten new cases, all of which, however, were ina 

mild form, resulting in no further deaths, 

During all this time the disease, although it 

had caused more deaths in the harbor proper 

than have occurred so far this year, attracted 

little or no attention. A rigid quarantine was 

kept up and every vessel from infected ports 

was carefully inspected and disinfected. On 

Oct. 13 the second cholera ship, the Britannia, 

from Mediterranean ports,was reported. There 

had been three deaths at sea which were not 

reported as cholera by the ship’s surgeon, but 

which, it was subsequently established, were 

due to the dreaded disease. For five days the 

vessel was kept at the upper Quarantine station, 

and then she was ordered below. On the same 

day one of the steerage passengers, Patrona 

Savoni, developed symptoms of Asiatic cholera, | 
and she died the next day at Swinburne Island. | 
Another passenger was also taken down, but 

he recovered in the Quarantine Hospital. Both 

the Alesia and the Britannia were released by 

the health authorities within ten days of the 

time when they arrived. This action was cen- 

sured in some quarters, but even the censure 

seems to have attracted no attention, much less 

spread alarm, and no evil consequences fol- 

lowed. 


New York Evening Post, Sept. 5.—In view 
of the attempt of the authorities at Washing- 
ton to impose a general embargo upon mer- 
chant vessels carrying immigrants, whether 
from infected ports or not, it is interesting to 
notice the considerations which have led to the 
final abandonment of quarantine by Great 
Britain. That country is preéminently com- 
mercial, the number of her ports being very 
great, and the daily arrivals and departures of 
vessels running up toa very high figure. At 
every hour of the day, it may be said, thou- 
sands of Englishmen are departing upon mat- 
ters of business, and as many returning, while 
as many more are going and coming upon 


other errands. A large part of the food 
of the population is brought from other 
countries, not only the cereals, but fresh 


meat, eggs, and vegetables. The prohibi- 
tion of traffic would, therefore, throw the 
whole system of society into confusion and 
might prob:.bly cause more distress than it 
could prevent. It would be as serious a matter 
as would be the suspension of intercourse, let 
us say, between the State of New York and all 
other communities. To be effectual a quaran- 
tine must exclude not only the sick but also 
the well, for the germs of disease may be latent 
among them, and if one case of sickness ap- 
pears among a number of persons in quaran- 
tine, the period during which all the rest must 
be detained has to be extended. In fact, it has 





often occurred on the continent of Europe and 
other places that the remedy has been worse 
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than the disease, for the detention of great 
masses of people under such conditions as are 
apt to prevail at quarantine stations does not 
tend to promote their health. The practice of 
“vague libations and powderings” has also 
been deliberately discontinued in England, as it 
is very well known that pestilent germs are 
unaffected by any fumes that can be borne 
by human lungs. it has, moreover, been 
found that when quarantine regulations be- 
come really stringent they are evaded. The 
restraints seem unreasonable to well persons 
who are detained, and they have the strongest 
of motives for escaping from a contaminated 
atmosphere into more salubrious conditions. 
The asseverations of passengers that they have 
not come from any infected region, even their 
declarations that they are suffering »from no 
disease, become wholly untrustworthy. These 
considerations are applicable to our own situa- 
tion, for to establish a cordon about the United 
States is impossible. If there is cholera in 
the Dominion of Canada or in Mexico, some 
of the people in those parts will cross the 
line, and it would be as idle to attempt to 
stop them by quarantine as to forbid the 
wind from blowing from those regions by Presi- 
dential proclamation. When men are in terror 
of their lives, they will flee from pestilence, 
and nothing less than a Chinese wall will repel 
them fromaregion where they believe they 
will be in safety. On account of the lessons of 
experience in these respects, the English have 
deliberately decided that unless a ship is actu- 
ally infected with cholera, she is not to be 
detained, nor are her passengers, even if she 
hails from an infected port. If she is infected, 
those actually ill are sent to hospital, but all 
the rest are allowed to land, upon giving their 
names and addresses, provided that, if there 
are threatening symptoms in any case, the per- 
son affected may be detained for not more than 
two days, in order to see whether the disease 
develops into cholera. 


New York Engineering News, Sept. 2.—As 
for cities which take water from sources notori- 
ously foul, like Jersey City, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, and many others, the prospective 
danger makes the present an excellent time to 
agitate the question of a pure water supply. 
‘* All that a man hath will he give for his life,” 
and the possibility of a plague of cholera in 
some of these sewage-drinking cities should 
silence effectually the plea that the present 
supply is as good as they can afford. Second 
only to pure water: supply in preventing the 
spread of epidemics is the promotion of clean- 
liness and proper sanitary precautions. ‘The 
prompt removal and destruction of garbage, 
the thorough cleaning of streets and flushing 
of sewers, the provision of necessary appli- 
ances for fighting contagious disease when it 
appears—all these are matters which, in sea- 
sons of epidemic, acquire a new and great 
importance. 

New York Jewish Messenger, Sept. 2.— 


Journalists may for any reason ignore the 
fact, but the enemy of America—of mankind 


—is Nussia, as much’ so as the Barbary 
States were at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. And none too soon should the king- 


doms and republics of western Europe and 
America combine against this empire, which 
hoists the black flag of the plague and which 
starves and abuses any people resident within 
her borders who will not sacrifice their man- 
hood. If the cholera shall, despite the intelli- 
gent energy of health boards in Europe and 
America, find its victims in the friendly cities, 
two things are clear : the coreligionists of the 
pilgrims driven from the merciless shores of 
Russia owe an eternal debt of gratitude to the 
hospitable people whose humane disposition 
subjects them to unmerited danger and sorrow; 
and the world owes to Russia the obligation of 
rescuing the empire from misrule, anarchy, 
and the plague. 


New York Morning Advertiser, Sept. 6.—It 
is the history of pestilence in this country that 
it is brought here from foreign countries by 
persons who, even if they carried no disease 
with them, are not desirable citizens. In view 
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our gates against these people? ‘There is no 
doubt that European communities have been 
taking advantage of our lax immigration laws 
and encouraging their undesirabie populatiot 
to seek a home on our tow hospitable shores 
Certainly a large percentage of the new popu- 
lation which has reached us within the past tew 
vears bears with it almost indisputable evidence 
of having been ‘‘ Why should the 
health and the lives of the people of this coun- 
try be endangered by this class of immigration ? 
lt America sent a constant stream of pestilence 
and poverty and vice into any European coun- 
trv we would soon hear of it, and it is certainly 
time that this dangerous flood was shut out of 
this country. We should draw the line between 
making America the refuge 
and the liberty-loving of every nation, and 
making it a lazer-louse for every other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. 


(New YVork), Svtt. 2.—Some 
things a good deal worse than cholera come to 
us on the immigrant ships, and these things by 
a proper immigration law, well enforced, 
might, as they certainly ought to, be kept out. 
The cholera scare :nay have an incidentally 
good effect in directing public attention to the 
need of protecting our people from the political 
and social diseases which are bred in foreign 
lands and are borne hither in the persons of 
undesirable immigrants. If a policy of total 
exclusion were adopted for the next ten years 
the country would be the better for it. ‘* Pro- 
tection to American labor” is a captivating par- 
tisan war cry, but there is not much in it 
besides sound in these days, when foreign 
laborers and loafers and criminals are being 
landed on our shores by the thousand, and, 
being so landed, immediately place themselves | 
or are placed in conditions which virtually 
induce the retention of their foreignism and 
constitute them internal foes to Americanism. 


assisted. 


for the oppressed 


/nsurance 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Sept. 2.— 
The London Lancet pertinently calls attention 
to the fact that after the present emergency 


THE 


of this fact, would it not be advisable to close | 





shall have passed it will become imperative | 
to prepare for the greater danger which will | 
be present next year. 
by all means must be heeded. 


State privileges, must be perplexing enough. 
But with foreign jurists we have not much to 
do, and with foreign laymen of the prohibited 
Class, (hank Heaven, we shall have practically 
nothing to dofor some months t 


a national blessing, for 


coime, it is 


whatsoever motive, 
and even temporarily, to shut off this vile 
stream, although in so doing we exclude some 
good with much that is not good. The safest 


quarantine against cholera is 3,000 miles of 
ocean between us and the nearestcase and the 
prohibition of the coming of all 
media for the transmission of the 
So far as it shall serve to arrest steam- 
ship traffic in human nests of cholera germs, 
the order 


Strengthens < 


absolute 
‘ +] 
favorapie 
germ. 
issued yesterday immeasurably 
ur national defenses. But itcomes 
too late to insure us the immunity we desire. 


LITHRARY DIGEST. 


| authority. 
| States 


We may escape cholera. Probably we shall | 
escape any violent outbreaks—at least this 
year. But the President ought to have the 


power to suspend immigration directly and 
absolutely, and the absurdities that 
of apprehended 


collisions between Federal 


and State authorities on quarantine matters 


should be swept away by a national enact- 
ment, 
New York Herald, Sept. 3.—The power of 


Congress is supreme over foreign commerce, 
subject only to the limited police power of the 
State to guard its public health and safety. In 
general, vessels, 
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by a mob, lawyers split hairs over che dispute 
whether or not the Union can punish 
those who violate those rights and insult it at 
the same time. ‘There are State rights to be 
In the preservation of those, is 
remain at the of States 
when pestilence approaches every port? 


as to 


considered, 


the Union to meres 


Chicago News-Record, Sept. 2. President 
Harrison has won the gratitude of American 
citizens everywhere by his prompt action in 
enforcing a quarantine detention of twenty 
davs for all vessels arriving from infected 
If still more drastic measures become 
necessary it will be his duty to take them. 
The public will stand by him if he ia so doing 
should happen to exceed the letter of his 
that the United 


ports. 


It is being urged 
authorities absolutely prohibit immi- 
gration while the danger lasts. Whether the 
Government can adopt such a policy is not 


| considered as grave a question as whether it 


| should do so. 
grow out | 


The emergency demands means 
absolutely adequate to avert disaster. People 
apprehensive of an epidemic of cholera are not 


| disposed to split hairs over what may be done 


passengers, immigrants, and | 


merchandise are subject to the control of Con- 


gress. It may suspend 
specified period or indefinitely. 
embargo on commerce. It may forbid vessels 
to land. It may make any regulations touch- 
ing the navigation of steamers, the carrying of 
passengers or the transportation of freight. 
It may authorize the President to establish and 
enforce such quarantine regulations as may be 
deemed essential to protect the nation from 
epidemic or disease. In the present case there 
is no desire or intention on the part of the 
National authorities to supersede o1 
pair the local quarantine at this 
is clear that the Federal authorities have no 
power todoso. It is equally clear that they 


im- 


This is a warning that | have a right to supplement this local action by 
The cholera | proclaiming a quarantine of twenty days, and 


may be checked, kept in its present locality, | that the local authorities have no power to 


but the deadly germs will only lie dormant; | 
they will not be destroyed by the coming of | 
winter. The Health authorities of this country, | 
national, State, and city, sustained by all the | 
powers of the Federal Congress, must fight off 
this scourge, and in this work the highest in- | 
telligence and utmost vigor will be required. | 


Brooklyn Standard- Union, Sept. 2.—In 1853, | 
between Sept. g and Oct. 21, there arrived at 
the port of New York twenty-two vessels, | 
bringing 7,701 passengers, and reporting 363 
deaths. ‘lhe disease is said to have been chol- 
era. Most noticeable among the plague-ships 
were the Lucy Zhompson, from Liverpool, 
with 800 passengers, reporting 35 deaths; the 
Niagara, from the same port, with 249 passen- 
gers and 38 deaths; the Charles Sprague, from 
Bremen, with 280 passengers and 45 deaths; 
the Winchester, from Liverpool, with 463 pas- 
sengers aud 79 deaths; the A’Aine, from Havre, 
with 566 passengers and 24 deaths, and the 
Marmion, from Liverpool, with 295 passengers 
and 34 deaths. From Hamburg came the Oder, 
with 237 passengers and 14 deaths; the 7addey- 
vand, With 210 passengers and 11 deaths, and 
the Copernicus, with 152 passengers, Ig deaths. 
These are in broad contrast to the Aale 
‘unter, from Liverpool, with one death out of 
342 passengers, and the James Wright, which 
lost one passenger out of 430. Besides these, 
the ship Sagadahock arrived at Boston on 
Sept. 24 of that year from Guttenburg, report- 
ing a loss of 70 passengers. 





THE FEDERAL QUARANTINE. 
New York Times, Sept. 2.—To the foreign 
jurist not intimately familiar with our Federal 
System, the phraseology of the circular, with 
its studied and almost ludicrously scrupulous 





avoidance of any Federal assumption of purely 


override such quarantine and no right to inter- 
fere with it. This power in the Federal 
authorities is simply power to protect the 
nation. Suppose a State quarantine is ineffect- 
ive and incomplete. Suppose the local athori- 
ties at any port are derelict or negligent in 
dealing with a menaced epidemic invasion, 
Has the National Government no authority to 
protect the country? Must it sit idly by and 
see a ravaging scourge enter our gates and 
spread over the land? To ask the question is 
to answer it. Moreover, independently of any 
quarantine restrictions, no vessel has a right to 
land, discharge her cargo, or put immigrants 
ashore without permission of the Federal 
authorities. 


Pittsburgh Times, Sept, 2.—Those who re- 
member the chief events of the years 1878 and 
1879 will easily remember that the South was 
hostile to the National Board of Health, al- 
though it was national in little more than 
name, because it was said to bea step toward 
centralization. Although the echoes of the 
war which settled the question of State rights 
were still ringing in the ears of the people, 
this quarantine law was opposed as an infringe- 
ment on the reserved rights of the States. 
The Constitution is not explicit as to the power 
of the general Government to provide for the 
public health in a great emergency like the 
present, and therefore the whole people 
must submit to the dictate of a single State. 
It is time to end all such claims to State 
rights as this is. If Congress may embargo 
foreign trade, it ought not hesitate to put it 
under such regulations as public safety de- 
mands when an epidemic threatens, and if any 
State does not like that, let it grin and bear it. 
We make treaties with other nations, guaran- 
teeing their people rights and privileges in the 
Union, and when these people are murdered 


immigration for a 
It may put an | 


| from central control. 


port. = It} 


| 


lawtully. 


Boston Transcript, Sept. 2.—In his cholera 
circular, President Harrison orders the deten- 
tion of immigrant vessels ‘‘ unless such deten- 
tion is forbidden by the laws of the State or 
regulations made thereunder.” In this phrase 
is found the President’s legal correctness, for 
the State is, by law of Congress, supreme over 
United States officials in regulations regarding 
the public health; and also the loyalty of the 


Government, opposed as he may be as a party 
man to whatever gives potency to State rights 
as against the powers of the central Govern- 
ment. The States comprising the federation 
are practically free and independent each of 
the other, and each is in essential matters free 
It is this apparent weak- 
the chain which connects the States 
that makes the bonds so strong and safe; but 
here is a case, apparently, where a single State 
might render the whole country liable to 
infection (though the case is hardly supposable 
or thinkable, for the lower the community the 
fiercer always is its quarantine), and Govern- 
ment have no power to prevent it; but in case 
a State did not take proper precautions to keep 
out the cholera or other infection, embargo 
and quarantine would have to be established 
against it by the rest. 


Baltimore American, Sept. 2.—President 
Harrison’s sudden return to Washington while 
enjoving a series of social amenities, because 
his stern sense of duty pointed out that the 
capital was the place for the chief executive so 
long as there was a possibility of aiding his sub- 
ordinates in warding off the cholera, gives the 
country another evidence of his fitness for the 
high position be holds. The national authori- 
ties, with sucha President at their head, can 
be relied upon to perform their share, and 
they are doing it now, 


| 
io ee 
| Executive to the foundation principles of our 


ness of 


Chicago Times, Sept. 2.—Every successful 
politician has in him some element of charla- 
tanry. ‘The President's hurried trip to Wash- 
ington is no more than a stroke of the theatre. 
He is now playing to the galleries. Like Sul- 
livan at New Orleans he is engaged in knock- 
ing out an adversary, and a few weeks later, 
when frost will have terminated any apprehen- 
sion about the cholera, we will hear upon the 
stump from the hold-over ‘‘ spellbinders” of 
1884 how when his country was in peril from 
plague President Harrison heroically aband- 
oned pleasure to resume his post and single 











handed and alone succeeded in defying an epi- 
demic which had lodged upon foreign shores 
and grievously menaced our own, 





EFFECTS ON TRADE, 
New York Journal of Commerce, Sept. 3. — 
The rush of the President to Washington, the 
|hastily prepared circular, of very doubtful 
|authority, and the feelings of alarm thus 
kindled throughout the whole country are very 
much to be deprecated, Our table is crowded 
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with telegrams asking if it would be safe for 
the sender to spend a single day and night in 
this city on important business, or to pass 
through the metropolis by daylight; or to visit 
the city to purchase goods; and generally, if 
the peril of coming into this atmosphere is as 
real as the papers and the telegraphic wires re- 
port. One of the sufferers from the prevalent 
fear, living several hundred miles from 
here, wishes an immediate reply over the 
promptest line, at his expense, stating how 
long in our judgment it will take the epidemic 
in its maximum speed to reach his place 
from the sea coast, and had he better go north 
or south to evade its line of approach! The mer- 
chants of this city have been overrun with mes- 
sages from their customers. Many canceled 
previous orders for goods, some on the ground 
that cholera may go to them in the packages of 
merchandise, and others on the plea that the 
cholera scare will kill off their trade. One 
house has a number of dispatches inquiring 
how far written orders will serve as a sub- 
stitute for the personal presence of the cus- 
tomer. One poor fellow doing a large busi- 
ness declares that he is not afraid to come, but 
he was married last year, and his wife insists 
that she is too young to be a widow. The 
importing interest has suffered and is suffering 
to a great extent from the present and prospec- 
tive detention of goods. ‘The merchandise 
arriving now is detained nearly a week, and 
many will not contract for goods to arrive for 
fear of a still further delay. We would 
like to have a voice loud enough to reach 
every ear in the land. The President 
in his hasty action had no doubt the best inten- 
tions, and others who have furnisbed fresh 
fuel for the panic have designed no mischief, 
but many millions of dollars will not cover the 
damage caused by this needless alarm. ‘There 
is no cholera here, and no fear of any such 
epidemic. Every year somebody in a tene- 
ment house in this and other cities, and occa- 
sionally one in a place apparently free from 
unhealthy conditions, is attacked with cramps, 
and has all the symptoms of the dread disease. 
Sometimes the case is fatal, but more often a 
cure is effected. The trouble is not communi- 
cated to any other person, and no excitement 
follows. Wesuppose if such a case were now 
to occur, there would be a general panic, and 
the whole block would be depopulated. For- 
tunately, there are no present instances of this 
kind. 


AMENITIES OF THE CHOLERA SCARE, 
CLEVELANDISM AS CHOLERA’S SPONSOR. 


The Albany Express (Rep.) points out that 
the Democratic party is the true cholera party. 
“Here,” says the Express, ‘‘ is the true Dem- 
ocratic platform: Cleveland, Calamity, and 
Cholera. Hurrah for Death and Destruc- 
tion.” 


ALL DUE TO THE DAMNABLE MCKINLEY BILL. 


Chicago Herald, Sept. 2.—‘* The Mc- 
Kinley Bill will do its own talking!” It 
did, and they heard it around the globe. It 
did, and their empty hands were lifted be- 
seechingly toward the land that had smitten 
them. It did, and they answered by sweeping 
a trail of sorrow and death from Russia to 
London. It did, and the blackened tongues of 
four hundred corpses, corded in the deserted 
streets of Hamburg, protrude in hellish mock- 
ery of McKinley progress. It did, and the sea 
replied with a grave for the scores who 
made a brave race, but could not escape 
the death that is leagued with McKinley. 


Never before has a political party lived 
whose baleful influence extended so far. 
Never before has the round’ earth 


suffered so deep a wound at the hands of legis- 
lators. Never before has civilization been out- 
raged and humanity been shamed by such an 
exhibition of depravity. In a land that was 
conquered for freemen, on a soil that was blest 
like the garden of Eden, in a year when peace 
and good will to man should have filled the 
earth with its blessing, the acme of savagery 





disgraces our statutes. 
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In the land which is| would surely do much to prepare public opin- 


shamed by its origin nothing but hardship, | ion for necessary action. 


injustice, and crime follow its enforcemeni, | 
and in every city of Christendom the evil effect | 
ef its working spreads terror and death. The 
McKinley Bill has talked—has shouted—and 
the cholera is its echo. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Sept. 
6.—On the subject of an honest ballot—North, 
South, East, and West—the President will not 
be misunderstood. He suggests, as he did in 
his last message to Congress, the wisdom of 


|such constitutional changes as may be neces- 


DEVILISH PLOT OF THE NEW YORK ‘‘WORLD.”’ | 


| 
New York Sun, Sept. 6.—How soon will | 
New York awake to the fact that the New York | 
« World” had decided last Friday that it would 
itself be the vehicle to spread the cholera on its 
fatal errand in this town? What have the 
people to say to this inconceivable outrage and 
infamy ? 


LET TAMMANY BEWARE A NATION’S WRATH ! 
New York Mailand Express, Sett. 3.—The 


Tammany bosses who have this city in their 
wicked clutches,and who have recently seized 
control of the State administration, now dare 
enter into combat with the Federal Government 
over quarantine regulations. The people of this 
city, with phenomenal patience and long suffer- 
ing, have submitted to Tammany Hall s domina- 
tion, but Uncle Sam will stand no trifling from 
this gang of unscrupulous spoilsmen, 


LABOR MAKES A DEMAND. 


New York Sun, Sept. 5.—The Central Labor 
Federation unanimously passed resolutions at 
its meeting at 385 Bowery, yesterday, demand- 
ing of Dr. Jenkins that ‘‘no distinction be 
made between first cabin and steerage passen- 
gers, but that both be treated with equal sever- 
ity for the protection of this city and the coun- 
try.” It was also resolved that ‘‘if Dr. Jenkins 
does not protect the city in this way, measures 
will be adopted to have him impeached.” 





POLITICAL. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF 
CEPTANCE. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 6.—Presi- 
dent Harrison has issued a message to the 
American people. In dignity and elevation of 
tone, in breadth of statesmanship, in delibera- 
tion and care of statement, it is wortliy of a 
place with the ablest State papers of the 
nation’s history. His letter of acceptance, in 
form addressed to the committee from the 
Republican National Convention, is in sub- 
stance a powerful review of the work which 
has been done for the country by the Adminis- 
tration and by Congress since power was in- 
trusted to the Republican party four years ago. 
It directly appeals to the people to decide 
whether this work merits a vote of want of 
confidence. ‘The appeal is not personal. 
Modestly the President attributes to others a 
great share of the credit for grand accomplish- 
ments. To the leaders and members of the 
Republican Congress he gives high praise, nor 
does he hesitate to honor Democratic members 
who have faithfully guarded the honor of the 
country in foreign affairs. More than once a 
tribute is paid to Mr. Blaine, whose zealous 
services, the President says, deserve the 
nation’s thanks. The appeal is on _ be- 
half of the principles and measures which 
the President so ably represents. . . . 
In treating of the freedom of elections, Presi- 
dent Harrison quotes from his last annual mes- 
sage the proposal that a non-partisan commis- 


AC- 


election laws and apportionments, and to sug- 
gest some remedy. He describes with great 
clearness and force the operations in Alabama, 
and urges that ‘‘ parties and political debate 
are but a mockery if the judgment of honest 
majorities is to be reversed.” He advocates 
no law, and says with truth that the Republican 
party would rejoice if existing evils could be 
met and corrected by action in the several 
States. But such a commission as he suggests 





| 





Sary to secure the choice of the officers of the 
Government to the people ‘‘ by fair apportion- 
ments and free elections.” We do not find 
anything which threatens the liberties of the 
people, and it really disposes of the ‘‘ Force 
Bill” bugaboo in a very few words. There 
are evils in the election system as it is prac- 
ticed in many sections of the country, and 
these President Harrison would remedy through 
the medium of a non-partisan commission. 
Surely, no honest man can object to that, not 
even the demogogues North and South who 
affect to be (~embling in their shoes through 
fear of ‘‘ Negro Domination.” 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Sept. 6.— 
That all signs fail in dry minds is a modifica- 
tion of the traditional weather saying which 
may be applied to Mr. Harrison. For some 
time past there have been indications that the 
President’s intellect was broadening under the 
influence of the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of his great office, but his letter of accept- 
ance shows that, when he takes up national 
affairs as a candidate, he is as narrow, as petty, 
and as pettifogging as he was on the stump in 
Indiana. His letter is, from beginning to end, 
and necessarily, defensive and apologetic. It 
was bound to be that, for the firm and aggressive 
tone of the opposition canvass, carried on for the 
restoration of the rights of American com- 
merce, American manufactures, and American 
workingmen in the shop and on the farm com- 
pelled it. But Mr. Harrison seems to think 
that it is at once cunning and fair for want of 
sufficient argument to make wry faces at the 
opposing counsel. A couple of instances will 
suffice to show his temper, and we refer our 
readers to the letter for the rest. He deliber- 
ately talks about ‘‘the alliance between the 
Welsh producers and the Democratic party for 


the destruction” of the tin-plate industry. He 
knows that such an ‘‘alliance’”’ does not 
exist, that it has never been thought of, 
and that it would be impracticable. That 


does not prevent his charging it upon the ma- 
jority of his fellow-citizens, who by every pos- 
sible test are as patriotic and as incapable 
of plotting injury to their country, at least, as 
he is. In the second place, he accuses the 
Democratic party of advocating the repeal of 
the tax on State bank notes, ‘‘ with a view ” of 
causing ‘‘ a flood of local bank issues” of the 
kind we had thirty-five yearsago. Mr. Harri 

son knows very little about banking, as he has 
sometimes confessed, but he can hardly be so 
densely ignorant as to think that the bank 
issues of 1859 can ever be revived in this 
country, and he knows that their revival was 
never within the ‘‘ view” of the Democratic 
party. It is inthis spiritthat Mr. Harrison all 
through his long and confused production 
labors to put as fair a face as possible upon the 
McKinley scheme of tariff favors. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Sept. 
6.—President Harrison has on many occasions 
shown himself a shrewd and facile writer on 
public subjects, but his skill and judgment 
surely forsook him in the preparation of the 
diffuse and labored document which he gave 
out this morning as his letter of acceptance. 
Its length does not even serve to conceal its 


| various self-contradictions, and the pettifogging 
sion should be created to consider the evils of | 


tone in which nearly all his remarks are cast 
becomes intolerable when sustained throughout 
seven weary columns. And it is something 
worse than pettifogging for him to assert asa 
fact, what is not a fact, that the Senate Finance 
Committee made an investigation of the 
cost of articles in common use ‘‘up to May, 
1892,” and of ‘‘the cost of living in Eng- 
land.” If President Harrison had conde- 
scended to read the debates in the Sen- 
ate, he would have known that both 
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these assertions of his had been flatly and au- 
thoritatively denied by Senator Carlisle. It may 
be doubted whether this leaves Mr.* Harrison 
in a worse plight than that he walks into of his 
own accord in the use of Peck’s report. No 
reputable statistician of any party would say 
that an inference could be drawn from that 
jumble of figures trustworthy enough to war- 
rant a manin buying a load of hay; yet the 
President of the United States appeals to it as 
an authority, and in the act writes himself 
down a cheap demagogue. The letter as a 
whole gives the impression of a ‘‘ groggy ri 
prize-fighter, who strikes wildly but weakly 
in all directions without once hitting bis ad- 
versary. It will probably remain for all time 
unequaled in its dreary length, and we cer- 
tainly hope that no candidate for the Presi- 
dency will ever again put forth an appeal to 
the American people containing so many pas- 
sages which smack of the unscrupulous political 
haranguer. 


New York World (Dem.), Sept. 6.—The 
passage upon the Force Bill will be variously 
interpreted, but fairly read it seems to be an 
abandonment of the extreme policy embodied 
in that odious measure. Two years ago the 
President tried to press a Force Bill through 
Congress. He now talks soothingly of a non- 
partisan commission to devise some scheme 
for counting the negro census as Republican 
votes. He affects to see, however, in the ‘‘new 
political movements” in the South and ‘‘ the 
recent decisions of some of the State Courts” 
a hope that ‘‘ the arbitrary and partisan elec- 


tion laws and practices which have pre- 
vailed may be corrected by the States, 
the laws made equal and _ non-partisan 


and the elections free and honest.” Such a 
solution, he says, would be received with re- 
joicing by his party—the party of Wanamaker’s 
Pharasaism, Quay’s corruption, and Dudley’s 
bribery—inasmuch as ‘‘a healthy and patriotic 
ocal sentiment is the best assurance of free 
and honest elections.” This is the Democratic 
doctrine; and while the smooth sayings of a 
candidate cannot be accepted as binding upon 
his party, it is evident that President Harrison, 
like Mr. Reid and the other leaders of his 
party, is anxious to drop the Force Bill issue. 
At least he refrains from defending it, and defi- 
nitely suggests another and far better method 
of settlement. But, as we have said before, 
Mr. Harrison cannot wipe out the Republican 
record; he cannot hide facts with palaver. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. 7.—If General 
Harrison can get himself elected, with a Re- 
publican majority in the 53d House, the 
country will hear no more of the non-partisan 
commission. There are simpler and more di- 
rect methods of establishing Negro Domina- 
tion in the South, and Federal interference at 
the polls everywhere, with Republican return- 
ing boards to count and certify. The means 
at hand will be employed by the Republican 
party with the promptness, energy, and un- 
scrupulousness which distinguish that party 
wherever it is at work for the perpetuation 
of its own rule. In place of the non-partisan 
commission, we shall have such philanthro- 
pists and students of abstract political equity 
as the Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed, the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, the Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar, and, chiefest among them, Mr. 
John I. Davenport, busy as imps once more 
over the great question of the best way to pro- 
mote a snare ballot anda free count. As an 
attempted avoidance of the main issue of the 
campaign, General Harrison’s letter will exas- 
perate a great many earnest Republicans, but 
it will deceive not a single Democrat. It 
leaves the Force Bill and Negro Domination 
still at the front. It pledges the Republican 
party to nothing. If it binds any one, it is 
binding on Benjamin Harrison alone ; and is 
there anybody so simple as to suppose that if 
the party has the chance to fulfill the promises 
of its own record and its own platform, and to 
put before General Harrison, in 1893 or 1894, 
just such a Force Bill as he was eager to sign 
in 18go, he will withhold his signature on ac- 
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count of anything he has found it expedient to 
say in this campaign document ? 


New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.-Dem.), 
Sept. 7.—The letter of acceptance by the Presi- 
dent, in spite of its length, is a very able docu- 
ment. ‘That it is extremely partisan was to be 
expected, and in this no one will be disap- 
pointed. He was bound, of course, to oppose 
the repeal of the tax on the State banks, be- 
cause. the Democrats favor it. He presents a 
graphic picture of the issues of the old ‘‘ wild- 
cat” institutions, and charges his opponents 
with the desire to flood the country with a 
currency of a like character. As a matter of 
fact no one has any such intention, but it was 
necessary for party purposes to accuse the 
Democrats of this ‘* reactionary proposal.” If 
the tax is repealed, the States will vie with 
each other in furnishing the people with a 
banknote currency that will be sound, flexible, 
and a boon to the whole country. The tax was 
laid on the notes of the State banks with the 
view, wholly unconstitutional, of wiping them 
out of existence to make room for the new 
system of currency. The assumption of those 
who now oppose the repeal of that prohibitory 
tax is that the bulk of the issues thus driven 
from the market were uncurrent and unworthy 
of credit. The very reverse is true; the main 
portion of the issues were not only current 
everywhere, but eminently worthy of the high- 
est credit. The poor notes were the exception. 
The discount often charged in one section of 
the country upon the issues of several banks in 
a distant State was attributable solely to the 
want of facilities for transmitting the currency 
for its redemption. No one proposes a return 
to that system, nor would it be possible to 
maintain it in the present condition of the 
country. ‘There is not a State in the Union 
that would not take pride in having the issues 
of its local banks at par wherever they were 
circulated, and if any fell short of making a 
provision for this purpose the other banks with 
the present facilities of communication could 
enforce it against all resistance. 


New York Herald (ind.), Sept. 6.—In his 
letter of acceptance, the longest on record, 
Mr. Harrison deals with a variety of topics 
which are not likely to command much attention 
in the campaign or have much effect on the elec- 
tion—such as the repeal of the State bank tax, 
ocean carrying trade, reciprocity, silver, gerry- 
mandering, and his foreign policy, etc. He 
takes up the Force Bill, though hardly in that 
vigorous spirit in which he once urged its 
enactment, but sufficiently, perhaps, to en- 
courage a solid South. Very naturally he de- 
votes much attention to the McKinley Law, 
which he claims has conferred great benefits 
upon the farmer and the wage-earner, as well 
as the country in general. In support of the 
claim that wages have advanced he cites 
Peck’s New York figures, though it has been 
pretty well shown that they amount to nothing. 
Perhaps the most striking and _ significant 
aspect of the letter is its appeal to farmers. 
Much space is devoted to showing the great 
benefits conferred upon them by reciprocity, 
by the McKinley Law, by the Agricultural 
Department, etc., all of which looks as if the 
President is rather anxious about the effect of 
the Alliance movement in the Northwest. 


MR. BLAINE’S LETTER. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 7. — Mr. 
Blaine’s letter to Mr. Manley, published this 
morning, forms an admirable complemert to 
the President’s exceedingly wise and forceful 
letter of acceptance printed yesterday. It 
could not have been given to the public at a 
more seasonable time. Mr. Blaine discusses 
the principal issues of the campaign briefly, 
but at sufficient length to impress them clearly 
and forcibly upon the minds of voters through- 
out the country. He treats first of Protection; 
second, of Reciprocity; and third, of the Dem- 
ocratic wildcat banking policy. The last he de- 
nounces in language quite as vigorous as that 
used by the President. As regards Reciprocity, 
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Mr. Blaine makes the telling point that it was 
hailed as a good Democratic idea until the Re- 
publicans adopted it, whereupon it became in 
the eyes of the Democracy no better than an 
abomination. Mr. Blaine’s ability to set forth 
the advantages of the Protective policy has 
been many times demonstrated in previous 
years, and what he says now on this subject is 
characteristically pithy, pointed, and compre- 
hensive. The ex-Secretary’s letter is an impor- 
portant contribution to the literature of the 
campaign. It will be read with profound and 
universal interest, even though it must intensify 
the regret of all Republicans that its author 
feels himself unable at this time to go upon 
the platform as the champion of the great Re- 
publican policies with which he has been iden- 
tified all his life, and which he now so earnestly 
and convincingly proclaims. 


New York Herald (ind.), Sept. 7.—In Mr. 
Blaine’s opinion the Republican campaign is to 
be fought on three issues—tariff, reciprocity, 
and national currency. ‘‘I would not,” he 
says, ‘‘ multiply issues, nor be diverted by our 
opponents from a steadfast adherence and con- 
stant presentation of these questions.”’ This is 
a significant comment on Mr. Harrison’s letter 
of acceptance—who, by the way, is not referred 
to in the Bar Harbor letter. The President 
brought forward numerous issues, and laid no 
little stress on all of them. But Mr. Blaine 
thinks the party cannot afford to press any of 
them—not even the Force Bill—except the 
three he names. Of these the tariff, he says, 
is of the greatest consequence, which means 
that on that issue the campaign is to be lost or 
won, 


New York Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 7.— 
In this letter people will seek in vain for the 
Blaine who once knew so well how to arouse 
the masses by voice and pen for himself and 
for the ideas that he championed, and whose 
persuasiveness and aptitude won for him the 
name of ‘‘ magnetic statesman.”’ The leader 
who has been so bitterly disappointed in polit- 
ical life, the man who in private life has been 
so sorely afflicted, either has become really 
old and infirm, or has no heart for this cam- 
paign. Asa loyal Republican he writes a let- 
ter in which he counsels support of the party; 
but it does not in any respect rise above com- 
mon-place, and it lacks the energy which 
was formerly characteristic of its author and 
which perhaps still actuates him when he takes 
genuine interest in a subject. Ina word, it 
will not have the influence on the campaign 
that might have been looked for from a letter 
from Blaine. It will be received by his party 
with manifestations of outward joy, but with 
little heartfelt satisfaction. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDEPEN. 
DENTS. 


Harper's Weekly (ind.), Sept. 3.—Reform in 
our National Government is essentially one 
impulse, one principle, one policy. Demoral. 
izing and iniquitous taxation is intimately as- 
sociated with all other demoralizing and in- 
iquitous methods of legislation and administra- 
tion. Thoughtful students of history will see 
the connection between our vicious tariff 
system and that extension of ‘‘ bossism ” which 
makes a complete reform of the civil service 
more essential than ever. They see that the 
waste and corruption of our pensions are large. 
ly a result of the same cause. They see that 
the schemes by which ignorance, fanaticism, 
and avarice are conspiring to degrade the 
currency owe most of their dangerous 
strength to the laws which have trained 
men to seek wealth in legislation rather than 
in industry. The revolt of 1890 against the 
McKinley tariff was the first expression 
of an outraged people against a great wrong, 
and the passion which inspired it seemed for 
the time to be exhausted in the effort. But 
there is deeper meaning in the widespread 
growth of an intelligent sentiment of reform, 
in the profound conviction that public office is 
a public trust, and that its powers must be ex- 
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ercised only for the people’s good. It is the 
rapid growth of this sentiment, demanding a 
single eye to the nation’s welfare in every 
appointment to office, in every enactment of a 
tax, in every expenditure of the people’s 
money, that is the significant feature of Amer- 
ican political life. With the call for tariff 
reform as the type of its demands, as the first 
and immediate practical end to be reached by 
success in this election, independents unite 
with the young Democracy and prociaim their 
purpose to apply this principle everywhere. 
The independents accept Grover Cleveland, the 
candidate of the Democratic party, as, on the 
whole, the foremost representative of the prin- 
ciple, and will give him a cordial support. 
Not pretending to approve the views or to 
tolerate the methods of many who call them- 
selves Democrats, with no sympathy for party 
bosses or organizations which subordinate 
principles to momentary success, they still re- 
joice that within this reinvigorated party the 
power of all such elements has yielded to the 
demand for broad statesmanship and far- 
sighted policy. They believe that the force of 
truth will consolidate the discordant fragments 
which form the party, or that if it repel some 
of these, it will attract better and stronger sup- 
port from without, and that the way is open 
to-day, as it has not been in many years, for 
an educational canvass in the cause of reform, 
with strong prospects of an immediate success. 
which shall be an important service to the 
nation, and with the certainty that the final 
triumph of that cause in the civil administra- 
tion of the Government at large, as well as the 
laws of taxation and currency, cannot long be 
delayed. 


THE PRESIDENT AND PLATT. 


Utica Press (Ind.), Sept. 3.—People will 
think less of Harrison than they have if it 
shall prove that he has given over into Platt’s 
keeping the principal appointments in this or 
any other State. It deprives a President of 
his independence and his individuality to be 
tied up with any politician or clique of mana- 
gers. 
probably, but it certainly comes too high fora 
self-respecting man to gain. ‘There have been 
rumors ever since the National Convention 
that Platt was placated, and very many times 
he has found it necessary to deny these charges, 
and his denial has been accompanied by con- 
siderable spirit. It is an indisputable fact that 
he and other Republicans were entertained at 
Ophir Farm, where Whitelaw Reid was the 
host and President Harrison the guest of 
honor. It is fair to assume that they talked of 
something else beside the outlook for crops or 
the fishing at Loon Lake. It is sincerely to be 


-hoped by the better element in both parties 


that a man who has made a good President for 
four years, and may be retained in the office 
for four years more, has not sacrificed his in- 
dependence at the shrine of Mr. Platt. Har- 
rison gained much in the respect of his coun- 
trymen for the honorable stand he took in his 
refusing an absolute surrender of the patronage 
in New York. Let us hope that the stories of 
a deal consummated at Ophir Farm are as 
much exaggerated and with as little foundation 
as the others which have been circulated since 
the Minneapolis Convention. 


THE PECK REPORT. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Sept. 1. 
—Mr. Peck says he has in his possession all the 
reports upon which he has founded these amaz- 
ing generalizations ; but they are confidential. 
Nobody can examine them, or attempt their 
verification. The manufacturers would not 
tell him anything unless they were assured of 
absolute secrecy. In other words, these 
figures are simply the assertions of interested 
parties upon the effect of the McKinley Bill, 
the details of which no one can contradict be- 
cause he is not allowed to see them. The Peck 
report flatly contradicts the Aldrich report. 


THE 


Mr. Platt’s influence is very desirable, | 


The latter shows a reduction of prices and 
an increase of wages of onlya fraction of 1 per 
cent. Peck’s report shows a great increase of 
the prices received for goods produced and a 
much larger increase of wages. The curious 
thing about this increase of wages is the im- 
possibility of finding out where it occurred. 
The whole tenor of the report is absolutely 
contrary to known facts. It rests solely on 
the unverified statements of unknown people, 
but who are known to be largely interested, 
and who refuse to allow their assertions to be 
investigated. The figures furnished have been 
handled by those incapable of performing a 
simple arithmetical operation with accuracy. 
It is impossible to conceive of a mass of pre- 
tended statistics more utterly worthless for 
every useful purpose. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


DEFENDERS OF PERSONAL LIBERTY, 
ARISE ! 


New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 8.—The vio- 
lation of personal liberty which the cholera 
has caused has been such as should arouse 
wrathful protest from every liquor-dealers’ con- 
vention. Not only have the passengers on 
three infected steamers been compelled to take 
sanitary baths and to have their baggage fumi- 
gated so thoroughly as to spoil entirely much 
of it, but they have been made prisoners, con- 
fined on the ships, threatened with instant 
death if they made an attempt to escape, and 
forbidden to receive any visitors or see even 
their nearest relatives. What is more, the 
President’s proclamation enjoins similar con- 
| finement for twenty days for the passengers of 
jall ships from infected ports, whether they 
have cholera on board or not. We take it for 





as a violation of ‘* personal liberty,’ 
the Democratic party will rise in wrath against 
the ‘‘sumptuary laws” that are now vexing the 
| passengers of these ships. A brewer of Eng- 
land once admitted that drink had inflicted on 
;the human race not only greater evils than 
cholera has inflicted, not only evils greater 
;than all pestilences combined have inflicted, 
but ‘‘ greater evils than war, pestilence, and 
|famine combined.” Mr. Gladstone endorsed 
— declaration, and has repeated it publicly. 
We presume, therefore, that the liquor-dealers 
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granted that the liquor-dealers will resent this | 
and that | 


and the Democrats will maintain their consis- | 


| tency and resent the present invasion of per- 
} sonal liberty since they have steadily resented 
ja much milder form of invasion in the case 


lof an evil so much greater; and we live in| 


hope that a President of the United States may 
yet rise to the occasion and issue a proclama- 
tion, not only against cholera, but against the 
drink pestilence as well, instead of ignoring 
the latter in all his public utterances, and 
appointing to office those who make a living 
out of it. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT OF ALCOHOL- 
ISM. 


British Medical Journal, Aug. 20.—The 
treatment of inebriety by drugs—though still, 
it may be supposed, in its infancy—has already 
proved its title toa place in legitimate medicine. 
In dealing with this disease two points have to 
be aimed at: first, the breaking of the vicious 
nabit; and secondly, the neutralization of the 
immediate evil effects that may follow the 
deprivation of the accustomed stimulus. ‘The 
former object is only to be attained by a de- 
termined effort of the patient’s own will, 
aided, if need be, by force majeure in one 
shape or another; but drugs may be of service 
even here by causing symptoms which inter- 
fere with the patient’s enjoyment of his noxious 
pleasure—in other words, by making him so ill 


the time. 





in other ways that alcohol loses its charm for | 
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be carried out without danger, that is to say, if 
the remedy is not as harmful as the disease. 
One of the objectionable features of more than 
one of these secret treatments, however, is that 
highly dangerous drugs, such as atropine, seem 
to be used for the purpose in a way likely to be 
most injurious to the patient’s health. As 
regards the use of strychnine as a_ substi- 
tute for the alcoholic stimulant to which 
the nervous system has become accus- 
tomed has a perfectly rational therapeutie 
basis; but here also the drug must be used 
with the utmost circumspection. As for co- 
caine, morphine, et hoc genus omne, though each 
of them may be beneficial under certain cir- 
cumstances, their use is always fraught with 
the terrible danger that the devil of drunken- 
ness may be replaced by another not less 
tyrannous and destructive. Afterall, while 
gladly welcoming help in the war against 
drink, wherever it may come from, we are 
more inclined to rely for the ultimate suppres- 
sion of the evil on the education of public 
opinion, on enlightened and well-directed leg- 
islation, and on the other methods of preven- 
tion advocated with such devotion and success 
by the National ‘Temperance League, and the 
other organizations which have banded them- 
selves together in this philanthropic crusade. 


NEW YORK’S PROHIBITION GOVERN- 
OR. 


New York Christian Advocate, Sept.1. — 
Ex-Governor Myron H. Clark, of this State, 
who died in his eighty-sixth year on Aug. 23, 
had a career deserving to be had in recollec- 
tion. He was of a Massachusetts family. His 
grandfather moved to New York in 17g0. He 
was always a temperance man, and secured 
the passage of a Prohibitory law, which was 
vetoed by Governor Seymour. Subsequently, 
in 1854, Mr. Clark was elected Governor, 
and was the first State candidate ever put 
up under the name of Republican. He was 
supported by anti-slavery voters of both 
the Whig and the Democratic parties, by 
the Prohibitionists, and a number of smal! 
independent organizations. The Prohibitory 
sentiment was influential enough to secure 
the passage of another Prohibitory law, 
which Governor Clark signed. It remained in 
force nine months, and was set aside by the 
Court of Appeals. He did several things which 
showed that he was of the stuff ot which heroes 
are made. Though a Whig, he took direct 
issue with President Fillmore on his slavery 
policy. He was all his life a prominent mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. Mr. Clark 
was elected Governor by the smallest majority 
ever given to acandidate in this State—305 ina 
total of 370,000. So estimable was his chat 
acter that a great many children of Christian 
people were named after him. He was also 
persuasible and would give persons letters en- 
dorsing applications for aid. On this and 
other accounts the name of Myron H. Clark 
was one of the most frequenily seen and re- 
peated in this State twenty-five years ago. 





FEARFUL MorRtTaLity AMONG DRINKERS IN 
HamBurG.—In the hospitals to-day the mor- 
tality has been especially large among ine- 
briates. The deaths of 89 heavy drinkers, 12 
of them women, have been reported, and 
among the fresh casesa corresponding increase 
in the number of intemperate persons has been 
noticed. The newspapers have printed innu- 
merable warnings against the excessive use of 
beer during the plague, but they have passed 
unheeded in the lower districts, where the 
epidemic has done its worst. While the com- 
sumption of all liquors, except wines, has prac- 
tically ceased in the middle-class population, 
schnapps and beer have been taken in excep- 
tional «quantities by the poor. In the harbor 
district, in fact, the drunkenness among the 
unemployed has exceeded anything before 
seen here. Families spend their last coppers 


It may, perhaps, be admitted that | for liquors to still their hunger and apprehen- 
this is a legitimate method of treatment if it can | sion.— Dispatch from Hamburg, Sept. 6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TRANS-PACIFIC TRADE. 


Hongkong Telegraph, July 27.—The carry- 
ing trade between America and Asia is now 
fairly divided between the Vancouver and San 
Francisco lines, supported by mail subsidies 
granted by the Governments of Canada and 
the United States respectively. The latter has 
a long-established connection throughout all 
the ports on both sides of the Pacific, and al- 
most a monopoly of the Central and South 
American trade; while the former has been 
pushed with remarkable activity all over the 
Far East, Canada, and England, so that it is 
now, as far as can be judged, quite equal to the 
older line in strength, The newest organiza- 
tion, the Northern Pacific Railway Steamship 
Company, has been rapidly brought into 
active life, with the intention of connect- 
ing the comparatively new country” of 
Washington and the extreme Northwest 
States, through Tacoma and other ports near 
Puget Sound, with the Far East. It is thought 
that there must be very soon, if not at present, 
business enough for three lines, without any 
throat-cutting, though we believe that the 
natural desire to obtain freights has led the 
new line to begin with rates lower than those 
hitherto in use. As yet, however, the North- 
ern Pacific boats have no passenger accommo- 
dation to compare with the two great lines, 
and judging from the character of the country 
supplied by the N. P. Railway, it seems 
probable that they will not try to attract 
saloon passengers much, or that if they do, 
natural circumstances will not give them 
any advantage. There is, however, un- 
doubted scope for a line of large cargo boats, 
which need not do any real damage to the 
Vancouver and ’Frisco lines, for at present 
they often have to shut out cargo; while 
Tacoma and the surrounding country is grow- 
ing, and has a great future before it. The 
trade between this district and the East is 
bound to grow to immense proportions, which 
cannot be dealt with except by such a line as 
the Northern Pacific, which may well hope 
to ‘* grow up with the country,” without creat- 
ing enemies; it can hardly afford to attack the 


other two lines, for though its name would im- | 


ply that it is backed by the wealth and powe1 
of the great trunk railroad and its millionaire 
directorate, yet it would have to fight the 
whole forces of two powerful countries. It 
cannot afford to do that, so it will be obliged 
to steer clear of them very carefully, or else 
meet the fate of the unfortunate Upton line. 


GAMBLING IN CHINA. 


Celestial Empire (Shanghat), July 13.—Exe- 
ter Hall may issue its anti-opium tracts by the 
thousand and cause the sympathetic air in its 
neighborhood to reverberate with the echoes 
of its tin-plate thunder, but the greatest evil 
which afflicts the Chinese people is not theit 
fondness for the soothing papaver somniferum, 
but their ineradicable passion for gambling, 
the passion which Horace deplored as render- 
ing effeminate the youth of Rome in the days 
of the first Triumvirate, and which Tacitus 
speaks of as one of the characteristic marks of 
half-civilized nations. In China it is hardly 
necessary to point out how widespread and 
universal is the habit, neither class nor sex nor 
age being free from the vice, which enters 
everywhere, into the guild-houses and _ tea- 


houses of the men and the inner apart- 
ments of the women. We see it on all 
sides, and the disastrous’ effects of the 
habit come under our notice every day. 


Chance is invited more largely into the affairs 
of men in China, we venture to say, than in 
any other country in the world, and it is per- 
haps this constant permeation of the air with 


the gambling spirit that makes the residents | 


from the West when in China amongst the 
Most insanely speculative species of their race. 
Association with a nation of gamblers like the 
Chinese must exercise in the long run an ap- 


THE 


preciable effect upon the minds and habits and 
mode of thought of other people who dwell 
amongst them. The tired workman, instead 
of buying his evening meal, prefers to gamble 
for it with the owner of the traveling cook-shop, 
He draws a stick from a bundle, and according 
to its number wins or loses his bread or rice- 
cake. If gambling were confined to a class of 
people who do not risk their all in win- 
ning or losing stakes, it would be bad enough; 


the scanty scraps of food or the few rags of 
clothing they get from the compassionate. In 
short, all would rather starve than forego the 
pleasures of the game, and the fact we think is 
demonstrable that it is only when he has noth- 
ing more to lose or stake that the Chinaman 
ever commitssuicide. Outside the Tartar city 
of Peking, to the south, and at the entrance to 
the Chinese city, is a bridge colloquially called 
‘* The Beggar’s Bridge,” the true ‘‘ bridge of 
sighs,” for here may be seen the most abject 
poverty and human misery,—sights pitiful 
enough to draw tears from the eyes of the gor- 
geous granite-stone dragons who watch the 
passing, living stream of wretchedness. The 
deformed, the leprous, the blind, and the most 
hideous and disgusting semblances of human- 
ity squat in rows and knots along the sides 


of this bridge, soliciting, with horrid 
wails, the charity of the passers-by, and 
forthwith venturing the scanty results of 


their begging in gambling. As inevitably as 
the stakes are lost and won, quarrels between 
the miserable gamblers make the scene more 
frightful. No private gaming houses are found 
in the Celestial capital, but in almost every 
street or lane there are private resorts open to 
their habitues all night. In the vicinity of the 


called Taichi-chang, not far from the Customs 
resiaences, the high and long walls of a ducal 


palace may be seen on the east side of the 
road. The entrance is on the north side, in a 
street running parallel with Legation street. 


This is the residence of one of the great men 
of Peking, yet even this place is used as a 
common gambling-house, while the gate- 
houses of the Foreign Legations are surrep- 
| titiously converted by the native staffs into 
gambling dens. 

| 

} 

| ments of this century. The Nile-land digger 
|}gives back to us glimpses, and more than 
|glimpses, of a civilization beside which the 
| civilizations of Carthage, Athens, and Rome 
jare of to-day. Piece by piece the greatness of 
that Egypt which was already on ‘‘ the way to 
dusty death” while Moses lived is being built 
up again. We are learning how highly edu- 
cated that world was, with its libraries, its 
voluminous and varied literature, its widespread 
literary intercourse; how proud and_ elab- 
orate its civilization—carving in stone, wood, 
ivory, and gold; writing in hieroglyphics ; 
‘*arts of combined labor, of masonry, of sculp- 
ture, of metal-working, of turning, of car- 
pentry, of pottery, of weaving, of dyeing.” 
Who looks with a learned eye on the temples 
and the pyramids refuses to believe that the 
powers of the intellect have ever in any age 
reared greater monuments than these. We 
place the authors of these with Homer, with 
Solon, with Sophocles, with Shakespeare. In 
the broad view of human history and civiliza- 
tion, the progress of 1esearch in Egypt is of 
yet more supreme importance, ‘* We are only 
| yet,’ says Mr. Flinders Petrie, ‘‘ on the thresh- 
old of understanding the sources of the 


knowledge, the arts, and the culture which we 
have inherited from a hundred generations.” 





EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION. 
London Speaker, Aug. 20.—Does anyone 
inquire concerning the inducements? It can- 
not be necessary to say that the results which 
have flowed from the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphics—‘‘ the discovery of the key un 
locking the wisdom of ancient Egypt ’”’—take 
rank amongst the best and highest achieve- 
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Foreign Legations and in the street commonly | 
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Here are motives for the inspiration of new 
workers, ‘The rewards are ideal, but, con- 
sidered in an intellectual and a moral stand- 
point, they do not lack substance. 


MONEY IN GEESE. 


American Grange Bulletin ( Cincinnatt).— 
Goose-raising is getting to be a great industry 


but in China not only the beggars gamble in the State of Washington. There is said to 
away their few cash bestowed on them| be large returns in ‘‘down” and goslings, to 
by charitable people, but the very pris-| Say nothing of the eggs, which always com- 
oners in their bamboo cages gamble with | manda good price. According to an expert 


there’s barrels of money in keeping a goose 
ranch, Before a man makes the venture, how- 
ever, a capital of $1,000 is necessary. ‘This 
being secured, the intending goose farmer goes 
to Kansas or some other State where goslings 
are plentiful, and makes his purchase of, say, 
one thousand geese. For these he pays $400. 
To save the transportation of this number of 
fowls to Washington his next move would be to 
a harnessmaker to have the geese shod. ‘The 
shoeing of geese is accomplished by placing 
miniature coverings of thin leather over the 
web feet of the fowl ; then the geese are pre- 
pared to stand the journey on foot. The shoe. 
ing of one thousand geese will cost $100 ac- 
cording to the expert. This would be an out- 
lay of $500 in all. Once on the ranch the 
feeding of this small army would be but a bag- 
atelle, for geese are voracious and live on 
green herbs of every description. One thou- 
sand geese, according to the law of progeny,in 
the goose family, will rear six goslings each a 
year. Geese can be picked twice a year, A 
pound of ‘*‘ down” sells for $1, and a pound of 
coarse feathers at 65 cents. Each goose i: 
warranted to yield a half pound of each an 
nually, netting thereby to its owners in rounc 
figures the sum of one dollar. It would take 
but a short time to reach the wealth of Croesus 


| with a prosperous goose ranch at one’s back. 





AN INTERESTING SIGNATURE.—Here is th 
| Signature of a traffic official which seems tc 
|deserve a place among the graphologica 
| conundrums which we have from time to tim 
laid before our readers, We shall be glad t 
|hear from any gentleman who considers him 
self sufficiently versed as an interpreter « 
| dreams to unravel the puzzle. The signatur: 
|is reproduced from a type-written letter, as 





the words “‘ yours truly ”’ show. 





—Chicago Railway Age. 


[In its last issue the Xas/way Age prints letters from 
three correspondents, each saying that the signature is 
that of ** Theo, Welch.”’ The editor adds: ** In the, 
face of this testimony Mr. Theo. Weich, General 
Freight Agent of the Louisville & Nashville at Mont- 
gomery, Ala.. cannot longer conceal himself undera 
mysterious signature. It is to be hoped that this ex- 
posure will tend to his reform, and that of other men 
who indulge in the use of hieroglypics in writing thei 
names.’”]} 


THE AMERICAN Foot ABROAD. —A 1% 
turned traveler has been amusing us with tale: 
of the folly of Americans, with more morey 
than brains, and whose antics, airs, and gen- 
eral demeanor while traveling abroad make 
|them the laughing-stock of well-bred people 
|and those who benefit by their ludicrous extrav- 
agance. ‘Two of countrymen recently 
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paid 714 francs ($142) for a luncheon in Nice. 
Among the items was one bottle Chateau La- 
fitte, 1874, for which 200 francs ($40) was paid. 
The hotel proprietor laughed in his sleeve 
because his guests, not connoisseurs of 
wine, were willing to pay an_ extraordi- 
mary price,simply for the sake of saying 
they had drunk wine at $40 per bottle. A 
well-known American widow, of advanced 
years, has with her a small dog which receives 
a new costume with every new outfit forwarded 
his owner. Herdog must be dressed to match 
her new gowns, which come from Paris at the 
rate-of adozen per week. Then there is the 
boastful rich American tourist. One opened 
his eyes with astonishment when served with 
lobsier, and later with strawberries, remark- 
ing: ‘‘ Really! do you have such things in Eu- 
rope?” One is certain that there must be 
something wrong in the distribution of money 
when so much of it falls into the possession of 
human beings whose heads seem full of sap. 
They are the basswood of society.—A merican 
Grocer. 


A Worp FoR MoTHERS-IN-LAW.—An asy- 
lum for mothers-in-law is being built in 
Austria, by a wealthy Austrian woman, and 
provision has been made for five hundred 
occupants. This item will afford an oppor- 
tunity for many a humorous paragraph, but 
there are plenty of true men and women in 
America, at least, who will gladly testify that 
there is ample space for mothers-in-law out- 
side of the asylum. Who paid the son-in-law’s 
debts, and started him in successful business, 
instead of letting him sink to the level of his 
dissipated companions? Who paysa generous 
half of the wife’s expenses and supplements the 
scanty larder from her own stores? Who 
takes all the children home when there is 
sickness in the family and never mentions 
her own discomfort and self-sacrifices ? Who 
is always ready, in case of disaster and calam- 
ity, sickness, disappointment, or disgrace, to 
sustain and comfort, and who bears meekly 
the public reproach of her title, because of 
the few meddleso:ne, scandal loving, selfish 
mothers of married children ? And who meekly 
endures the slights and the perhaps thought- 
less but none the less unkind words of the 
family which quickly forgets benefits received 
and plans with more or less openness how to 
get rid of her presence? Some day, those five 
hundred Austrian mothers-in-law will be beyond 
the reach of sons’ or daughters’ care, and then, 
perhaps, the world will ring with praises of 
their generosity and self-denial. Why not close 
the asylum and give ‘the testimonies now ?— 
New York Ledger. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN SIAM.—A cor- 
respondent sends the following. We shall be 
happy to divide the loot of the gold and dia- 
mond fields, as he suggests. The spelling is 
not ours. 


Honour Sir J. Mast, 
Recepectfuley: in from ¢this few lines yaur honaur 
kindley do this faver to Me because in a Maunth there 
is Maney Steam Lanclis arived hear at Pat cheem no 
Strave of Eating because there is a Gold Mines and 
Dimens wells at Pat cheem Sir who ever wanted 
open Gold Mins and Dimens well please they must 
aragement what will thay pay of Trauble then your 
selfe and my selfe think about its we our selfe Dived 
to gather please first Publish. in your Bangkak Times 
Newspaper Please adrass your honaur Name Exquice 
of My writhings. our mast faithfuly, 
Capt. C Sam], Dawsang 
Pat cheem boorey 
Dvan-8-Koon 11th cam Simes year 1254. 


—Bangkok Times. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


New York Evening Post, Aug. 31. — Mr. 
Curtis has been often spoken of as one who 
abandoned a literary career for one of politics 
and reform. But he did nothing of the kind. 
Ruskin assures us that all rivers have their 
deep and shallow side. It may not be so; 
most likely it is not; but Mr. Curtis had his 
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deeper side in his political activity and a side 
less deep, where his mirth and humor played 
in and out among the social topics of the time, 
among men and books, as the sunlight plays 
among the leaves and the pebbles of a river’s 
shallower side. The literary impulse of his 


youth was continued in the essays of his ‘*/Easy | 


Chair,” and similarly in his‘‘ Manners upon 
the Road,” in Harper's Bazar, and it was 
not in the least impaired by the more strenu- 
ous activity of the political editor and reform- 
er. For if now and thenan ‘‘ Easy Chair”’ pa- 
per took on a graver tone and became critical 
not only of the social follies of the time, but 
of the political abuses, it was not in the man- 
ner of the political editor, but in the habitual 
manner of ‘‘ The Easy Chair.” And while this 
manner was that of a man in love with Addi- 
son and Steele and Thackeray, and floated off 
a little of their color now and then, especially 
of Thackeray’s in its kindliest vein, it had no 
imitative quality; it was his own; it was him- 
self, the style was once again the man. Noth- 
ing is more charming in these papers than 
their reminiscences of men and things, of 
great speakers, actors, singers, and the like. 
As one reads the sketches of Everett and Phil- 
lips, how they looked and spoke, a sharp re- 
gret comes in between the lines that no one 
can speak of Curtis with such measured truth 
and perfect fitness as he spoke of them. As 
we read his reminiscences of balls and fétes, 
of actors and singers, and players of the piano 
and the violin, we think he must have been 
forever on the go after such folk. But, in 
truth, he lived a quiet life after the great bur- 
den had fallen from his back. A week or two 
of music and the theatre was gener .lly enough 
for him each year. Only he saw and _ heard 
the best, and his ready sympathy at once con- 
verted it into material for indefinite allusion 
and unfading recollection and delight. 

The essays were not editorials and the edi- 
torials were never the superfluous products of 
his ‘‘ Easy Chair.” It was remarkable that 
two lines of production could be kept so per- 
fectly distinct for thirty years. Especially did 
the clear-cut editorials impress one by their 
difference from the essays, so vague of outline, 
so tantalizing in their indirect expression. But 
Mr. Curtis had in all these years, and especi- 
ally in the concluding score, a third instrument 
of use and power, the oration, in which the 
strength of his editorial writing and the beauty 
of his essays both found expression, while 
there was scope for other faculties which these 
did not employ, something architechtonic, 
which evolved their structure into a noble sym- 
metry, 


Swelling up loudly 
Toa climax and then dying proudly. 


In these last years Mr. Curtis wrote but few 
lectures in the manner of those earlier ones 
which delighted both the town and country 
mouse, but he wrote and delivered many ora- 
tions, and their structure was quite different 
from that of his lectures. The oration had for 
him its own law and ordinance not to be 
lightly disobeyed. It must be written speech, 
written with an audience ever in his mind; it 
must be no essay read, nor disquisition skill- 
fully remembered. His orations were general- 
ly read, but they had not the effect of read- 
ing, and when they were memorized, as at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Washington 
Arch, there was no creak of the memoriter 
machine. They were neither packed with 
thought nor with details, but were expansive 
in their treatment; a few characteristic events 
aud episodes were carefully elaborated and 
made as vivid and impressive as the speaker's 
genius could effect. After the death of Eve- 
rett he was universally regarded as the last sur- 
vivor of a school to which they both belonged. 
To Everett was granted a more imposing phys- 
ical appearance; but the ‘‘ heart” which Curtis 
missed in him, and in that missed so much, he 
did not himself lack, nor the simplicity and 
reality which are the best of all. He was the 
ornament of many great occasions; municipal- 
ities and States were always seeking him for 
their great commemorations and to honor their 
illustrious dead. His eulogies upon Sumner 
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and Phillips and Bryant and Lowell were all 
significant and admirable, each subtly fitted 
to its special theme, that upon Lowell (1892) 
fitly concluding the distinguished line. Each 
one of these, and every other was made the 
vehicle of some impressive lesson needed by 
the hour. And the same is true of all that 
multitude of speeches which he delivered at 
civic banquets and on_ similar occasions, 
These were not short orations, nor anticipa- 
tory essays, but had equally with the essays 
and orations their own principles of develop- 
ment and coOrdination. And, however humor- 
ously they might begin, they were sure to 
deepen at the last into some earnest, often 
into some solemn, word of warning or rebuke. 

He was our Puritan cavalier. His gracious 
manners masked an iron will. He added 
nothing to our literature which did not make 
for kindness, charity, and peace ; nothing to 
our politics which does not shame its ordinary 
levels and beckon it to higher things. There 
was a fragrant beauty in his life that made all 
who knew him account the privilege one of the 
choicest blessings with which heaven had 
visited their hearts. 


A DISCORDANT NOTE. 

New York Catholic Review, Sept. 10.—It 
was under Mr. Curiis’s régime that Harper's 
Weekly became, and for many years continued 
to be, the bitterest and most malignant op- 
ponent of the Catholic religion that has ever 
been published in the United States. It was 
under him, too, that, during the trying days of 
reconstruction in the South, the vanquished 
people of the South were subjected to all the 
odious persecution which written misrepresen- 
tation and pictorial caricature could effect. It 
was under him. that the caricaturist Nast 
flourished, turning out from week to week and 
year after year brutal insults of the Irish and 
Catholic elements of our people. It is with 
no resentment, but rather with sadness, that 
these facts are recalled in connection with the 
long and futile career of the late Mr. Curtis. 
He was the representative of a type of 
American that will some day be a study to 
the future historians of our country. They 
had formed for themselves a false idea of 
our country and its citizens. They had 
imagined that they, descended though they 
were from some obscure and unimportant Eng- 
lish immigrants of the 17th Century, were 
somehow of a superior breed to the rest of the 
poor immigrants who, during these last three 
hundred years, have been coming over from 
Europe to form the American people. In their 
eagerness to distinguish themselves from the 
rest of their countrymen, they were willing to 
revive, and, if possible, to make fashionable 
the pro-English sentiments of the Tories of 
Revolutionary days, from whom, no doubt, 
many of the coterie to which Mr. Curtis pan- 
dered were descended. In their silly exaggera- 
tion of these sentiments, they naturally devel- 
oped a strong antipathy to the Irish element of 
our people. 


DANIEL DOUGHERTY. 


Philadelphia Record, Sept. 7.—The death of 
Daniel Dougherty, which occurred yesterday, 
will occasion general sorrow not only in this the 
city of his birth but throughout the whole 
country, in the political affairs of which he 
had been so long and so deservedly a most 
conspicuous figure. His early legal achiev- 
ments shed lustre on the Philadelphia bar, 
while his gifts of eloquence gave him undis- 
puted eminence among America’s first orators; 
and it is not strange that ‘‘ Dan” Dougherty, 
as he was affectionately called, should have 
won so high a place in the affections of his 
countrymen. He never held office. With all 
his intellectual attainments, there was never 
the least pretension in his character; but, 
gifted with a large, free, open, bounding nature, 
that scorned all forms of littleness or mean- 
ness, he was the life of every social circle, a 
firm and loyal friend, and a prince among his 
fellow-men. 
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Switzerland, The Neutrality of. E. A. Foperti. Xassegna Nazionale, V\orence, 
July 16, pp. 6. Claiming that Italy is glad to see Switzerland take sceps to 
make her neutrality respected. 

United States, Scenes in Its Political Life. C. de Varigny. Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 12. Description of the Democratic Presidential 
Convention at Chicago. 


Books of the Week. 











AMERICAN. 


Army Tales. Containing: Bootles’ Baby, A Siege Baby, In Quarters with the 
25th Dragoons, Cavalry Life, Regimental Legends, John Strange Winter. Lovell, 
Coryell, & Co. Cloth, $x. 

At the End of the Rainbow. Julia A. Sabine. Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 

1.25. 

Autumn. A New Volume Selected from the Journals of Thoreau. Edited by 
H.G. O. Blake. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Bible History, Side Lights upon. Mrs. Sydney Buxton. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $:.50. 

Pe ogpaaae The Career of. Charles Elton, M.P. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, 

1.25. ; 2 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church (the), Doctrines and Genius of. A. B. Miller, 
D.D. Cumberland Presb. Pub. Houses, Nashville. Cloth, $1.50. 

Danube (The), From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. F. D. Millet. Harpers. 
Cloth, lllus., $2.50. 

Engiand and Its Rulers: A Concise Compendium of the History of England 
and Its People. H. P. Brewster and G. H. Humphrey. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chi- 
cago. Cloth, $1.50. 

Ethics, The Principles of. Borden P. Browne. Harpers. Cloth, $1.75. 

Faust. Part I. Edited with Introduction, Explanatory and Crit:cal Notes, and 
a Bibliography. By Professor Calvin Thomas. D.C. Heath & Co,, Boston. 

Finance (Public). C. F. Bastable. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $4. 

Foot-Path Way (The). Bradford Torrey. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

France Under the Regency. With a Review of the Administration of Louis 
XIV. James Breck Perkins, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, Cloth, $2. 

Gospel (The Fifth): the Land Where Jesus Lived. J. M. Otts. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 

Leona. Mrs. Molesworth. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $r. 

Hydrotherapy at Saratoga. A Treatise on Natural Mineral Waters. Dr. J. A. 
Irwin, Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 

Mrs, Fortner’s Marital Claims, and Other Stories. Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
D. Appleton & Co, soc. 

New Testament, the Study of, An Introduction to. I. H. Kerr. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago, Cloth, $1.50. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. Frank Barrett. Cassell Pub, Co, Cloth, $1. 

olRical Economy for American Youth. Jacob Harris Patton, A. Lovell & 
Co, Cloth, $1. 

Rbythmical Gymnastics; Vocal and Physical. Mary S. Thompson. E., S. 
Werner. Cloth, $r. 

Roman Life and Story, Pictures from. Prof. A. J. Church. D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Suggestion. Mabel Collins. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Universal History, A Chronological Table of, Extending from Earliest Times 
to the Year 1892. For the Use of Students, Teacher, and Readers. Louis Heil- 
prin. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

Vendetta, and My Wonderful Life. Marie Correlli. Lovell, Coryell, & Co. 
Cloth, $x. 

Wages (High), The Economy of: An Inquiry into the Cause of High Wages, 
and Their Effect on Methods and Cost of Production. J. Schoenhof. G,. P. Put- 
mam’s Sons. Ci .th, $1.50. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 31. 


Senator Allison opens the Iowa caiapaign, on the part of the Republicans 
with a speech at Waverly...... At Independence, lowa, the mare Nanc y 
Hanks iowers the world’s trotting r<:ord to 2:0544, beating her own record by 
two seconds..... The steamship Moravia arrives in New York Bay with two 
cases of cholera on board—twenty-two the passengers having died on the 
voyage ; she is Quarantined, with passcugers and crew, in the lower bay for 
indefinite detention...... President Harvison, at }ir. Reid’s home ct Ophir 
Farm, learns the tacts regarding the A/orvavta,and starts immediately for 
Washington...... The Health Board of New York City issues orders and rules 
looking to improved sar itation in rerry-houses, railway-stations. etc., and for 
the treatment of people taken suddenly ill in public places...... George Wil- 
liam Curtis dies at his home in West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


The American bark Mazestic arrives at Victoria, B. C., bringing the cap- 
tains and crews of four schooners tlying the British flag and one American 
schooner, which were seized by the R_ ssian warship Zaérvaka late in July, and 
sent to Petropaulovski to be sold, the captains and crews being held as pris- 
oners....In Liver; ol there are four cases of cholera and one death; in London 
the disease makes iittl: headway; in  avre there are sixty-five new cases and 
thirty-three deaths; in Persia the epidemic has apparently run its course...... 
Mr. Gladstone is attacked and knocked down by a heifer at Hawarden, but not 
seriously injured, 


Thursday, September 1. 


A circular is issued by order of the President requiring all immigrant ves- 
sels sailing from infected ports to be detained twenty days at Quarantine. 
anvaae Miss Lizzie Borden, charged with the murder of her parents at Fall 
River, is held to await action by the Grand Jury......The newspaper train 
on the New York Central is wrecked at an open draw at New Hamburg; three 
men killed and seven injured. 


Latest cholera returns in Russia show 4,859 new cases and 2,529 deaths, 
which is regarded as a gratifying decrease ; during last twenty-four hours 
there are reported ten deaths in Paris and nineteen in Havre......, An explo- 
sion of firedamp causes serious loss of life ina Belgian mine...... Much indig- 
nation is manifested in Victoria over the seizure of sealing schooners by Rus- 
sian gunboats, 


Friday, September 2. 


The President leaves Washington for Loon Lake......The American Socia! 
Science Association at Saratoga discusses the ‘* sweating ’’ system...... Offi- 
cers of the Order of Solon, a benefit association, are summoned to answer 
legal proceedings at Pittsburgh, on account of an alleged shortage of $14,000 
in their accounts...... Several strikers are arrested at Homestead on warrants 
sworn out by Secretary Lovejoy...... Talton Hall is hanged at Wise Court 
House, Va...... The funeral of George William Curtis takes place...... The 
last lot of twenty-one ballot-box stuffers at Jersey City are senteneed by 
Judge Lippincott...... In New York City, there is a conflict of authority 
between Dr. Jenkins, Health Officer of the Port,and the Federal officials..... 
Thescontract for printing the ballots for the coming election is awarded by the 
Police Board to Martin B. Brown...... Charles F. Peck, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, reasserts the accuracy of his figures on the favorable opera- 
tion of the McKinley Law. 


There are upwards of 600 new cases of cholera in Hamburg and 116 deaths; 
the cholera panic in Great Britain subsides ; the total number of deaths from 
the disease in Russia is estimated at 150,000....../ At Norwich, England, strik- 
ing sait workers attack a train-load of non-union men, who have to be sent 
back to Liverpool ; the military are called on to suppress the disorder 
Moorish rebels are said to have submittcd to the Sultan’s authority, 


Saturday, September 3. 


President Harrison makes a speech at Plattsburg, N. Y....../ At the hearing 
in Philadelphia, large discrepancies are found in the Iron Hall accounts...... 
The Reading Road terminates its coal traffic agreement with the Pennsyl- 
vania..... ‘The steamships Normannia and Kueta arrive from Hamburg 
with eight cases of cholera on board, nine having died on the voyage; the 
ships are quarantined in the lower bay. . 


Hamburg’s cholera statistics are practically unchanged ; in Paris fifty-nine 
new cases and forty-two deaths are reported...... Italian Radicals 
meeting of Monarchists at Andria. 


attack a 


Sunday, Sebtember 4. 


John G, Whittier is critically ill at the home of a friend in New Hampshire 
Pe ‘The annual report of the State Forest Commission is made public..... 
There are more deaths from cholera on the ships in the lower bay......Ex- 
Senator Platt tells a Herald reporter that he and his friends will work 
heartily for the success of the Republican ticket. 

Reports regarding cholera in Paris and Havre are more favorable; the 
authorities in Berlin think the disease will not spread to any extent : 


° } ¢ " 329 
deaths occur in Hamburg, but there are fewer new cases ; many stcerage pas- 


sengers are detained in Liverpool and Queenstown. 


Monday, Sepientber 5. 


President Harrison's letter of acceptance is made public...... Labor Day is 
generally observed in the cities throughout the country....... \ West Shore 
Express train plunges into the Hudson River; several persons killed...... The 
State election takes place in Arkansas......Alexander Berkman, the assailant 
of H. C. Frick, is indicted by a Grand Jury at Pittsburgh...... Daniel 
Dougherty, ‘he well-known Democratic orator, dies at his home in Philadel- 
PMA. .ccee More deaths occur on the vessels quarantined in New York bay. 


and several new cases are reportec; a vigorous police patrol is established in 
the lower bay; Dr. jenkins decides to act in harmony with the President's 
circular. 


An officer of the English steamer £/ée, from Hamburg, dies on board the 
vessel in the Tyne; a more confident feeling prevails in Hambury; the death 
list in Russia is considerably decreased from last week...... President Carnot 
visits the King of Greece and M. de Giers at Aix-les-Batns. 


Tuesday, September 6. 


Jas. G. Blaine’s letter to the Chairman of the Maine Republican State Com- 
mittee defining the issues of the campaign, is made public......Republican 
State Conventions are held in New Hampshire and Connecticut...... During 
araid by the police on Garfield Park, Chicago, James M. Brown, the noted 
Texas turfman, fatally shoots two policemen and is afterwards killed 


Fuller (Rep.) is elected Governor of Vermont...... The report of the New 
York State Board of Equalization shows a great increase in value of real and 
personal property...... On board the ships in the lower bay of New York there 


are eleven new cases of cholera and one death 


Cholera cases increase in Hamburg and Havre; St. Petersburg reports 103 
new cases and 39 deaths: Consul-General New says the American Consular 
officials in Europe are a’ert and vigilan’...... Tne French Navy Departinent 
clerk who furnished official documents to Captain Borup is sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitucie, and twenty years’ banishment 
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COMPETENT MEN DOING THOROUCH AND ACCURATE WORK FOR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES 


2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SI 
FOR THIS WORK; 





ZE OF THIS PAGE ; 


OVER 200,000 WORDS; NEARLY 100,000 


IN LEXICOGRAPHY; 
OVER 4.000 ILLUSTRAT IONS MADE 
MORE 


AND WILL CONTAIN 
ESPECIALLY 
WORDS THAN 


NEARLY 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO 


Therough and Accurate Work 
Being Done Upon the * Stand- 


ard °**—Competent Meu Employed 
in All Departments—The Differ- 
ent Gaits of the Horse ‘Thor- 
oughly Envestigated, and Exact 

Definitions Given. 

[Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time | 
in these columns are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. | 





In all departments of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, the publishers employ the most compe- 
tent men, and give them every facility for doing 
thorough and accurate work. The different atti- 
tudes and movements of horses in their various 
gaits have been the study of artists for ages, and 
it is, therefore, the more surprising to learn that 
the latest scientific investigations show that many 
of the positions in which the animal has commonly 
been represented are never assumed by it—at 
least, not in the ordinary movements supposed to 
be pictured. This subject will be treated by the 
‘* Standard ”’ in the usual thorough manner. 

Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, under whose per- 

sonal direction the accompanying plates of the 
movements of horses were made, and who edited 
all the definitions of the gaits of horses that will 
ippear in the Standard Dictionary, has given 
more than twenty years’ study to the subject of 
animal locomotion, and is the recognized author- 
ity on this subject both in America and Europe. 
As far back as 1872, under the patronage of Sen- 
ator Leland Stanford, who contributed $40,000 
for the purpose, he began at Palo Alto a series of 
experiments with the famous horse Occident, 
and in 1883 the University of Pennsylvania placed 
$30,000 at Mr. Muybridge’s disposal and instructed 
him to make, under its auspices, a comprehensive 
investigation of ‘‘ Animal Locomotion” in the 
broadest significance of the words. The photo- 
graphs here reproduced of the consecutive phases 
of the movements of the horse were taken by an 
automatic electro-photographic apparatus called 
the zoopraxiscupe, invented hy Mr. Muybridge, 
and were executed with wet collodion plates, 
with exposures at regular intervals of distance or 
of time, in some instances not exceeding the one 
five-thousandth part of a second, 

Mr. Muybridge, in writing to a professor of the 
Edinburgh University who has requested the 
privilege of using some of Mr. Muybridge’s illus- 
trations and definitions as given in the Standard 
Dictionary, says : 

‘Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of 18 and 
20 Astor Place, New York, have had engraved for 
the new ‘Standard Dictionary,’ which they are | 
bringing out, 6 blocks, each’ block representing | 
in outline 12 consecutive phases of some regular 
gait of a horse ; that is, the gallop, canter, trot, 
rock, amble, and walk. . . . The ‘Standard 
Dictionary’ will also contain the only correct 
definition of the various gaits of a horse which I 
have ever read. In the last great American Dic- 
tionary (the Century) the definitions are absurd, 
none being correct. 


‘“EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE, 





One 
erary Digest.” 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Extracts from the 
Walk, Canter, 





Amble, 


Stride: 


[Extract from definition of WALK.] 
walk, 7. A method of progression, common to nearly 
all the terrestrial vertebrates, which is effected by a regu- 
lated succession of limbemovements, as described below. 
if, in the quadrupedal walk, the notation begins with the 
landing of aright hind foot,the consecutive foot-fallings will 
be the right fore foot, the left hind foot, the left fore foot, 
followed by its diagonal hind, with which the record began. 
The time intervals of foot-fallings vary with different spe- 
cies of animals, but their sequence is invariably the same 
with all —the apes alone excepted, with which the landing 
of a hind foot is usually precede d by that of its lateral fore 
foot. During a single stride of a quadruped in an ordinary 
walk it is supported in eight different ways: twice upon the 
laterals, twice upon the diagonals, twice upon two hind 
feet and one fore foot, and twice upon two fore fect and 
one hind foot. See plate, next page. 

It is thus seen that when a horse during a twalk is on two feet, 
and the other two feet are suspended between the supporting legs, 
the suspended feet are laterals. On the other hand, mee the sus 
pe nded feet are severally in advance of and behind the supporting 
legs, they are diagonals. These invariable rules seem to be neglect 
ed or entirely ignored by many of the most eminent animal-painters 
of modern times. EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE On the Science of Ani- 
mal Locomotion p. 8. [R. 1. GT. BRIT. | 

{Extract from definition of CANTER.] 
canter, 7. A svstem of quadrupedal locomotion in which 
the feet are landed on the ground in the same consecu- 
tive order as they are in the walk, but not with the same 
comparative intervals of time. See WALK. 

Assuming that in the canter the notation is begun after a 
propulsion through the air with a final thrust by the left 
fore foot, the landing will take place on the right hind foot, 
followed in order by the right fore, the left hind, and the 
left fore, from which a succeeding thrust off the ground 
will be effected. The consecutive supporting feet ere: (1) 
the right hind foot; (2) the right hind and right fore feet; 
(3) both hind and the right fore foot; (4) the left hind and 
right fore feet: (5) the left hind and both fore feet; (6) the 
left hind and left fore feet; (7) the left fore foot alone, from 
which the animal leaves the ground. See plate, next page. 

The canter is usua lily regarded as a slow gall lop, probably from 
the facility with which a change from one gait to the other can be 
efiected; an important difference will, however, be observed. 

EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE On the Scie nee of Animal Locomotion 
p. 10, |R. 1. GT. BRIT. 

[Extract from definition of AMBLE. 

amble, 7. A method of progressive motion with the 
same sequence of foot-fallings as in the walk (see WALK), 
but in Which a hind foot or a fore foot is lifted from the 
ground before its fellow hind foot or fellow fore foot is 
lifted therefrom, the support of the body devolving alter- 
nately upon one foot and upon two feet, the single foot 
being alternately a fore foot and a hind foot, and the 
intermedial supports alternately diagonals and laterals. 
See plate, next page 

The amble is natural to the ele phant, and in some 
tries to the horse, the mule, and the ass. The 
foot-fallings is the right hind, the right fore, 
the left fore, beginning again with the right hind foot. At 
no time during the stride is the body of the animal unsup- 
ported. The amble has been erroneously confused with the 
rack or pace; it is the most gentle and agreeable to the 
rider of all methods of locomotion of the horse, whereas 
the rack is probably the most disagreeable and ungraceful. 

Out of the old hackney-pace to a fine easy amble. 

N JONSON Every Man in his Humour act iii, se. 2 

The gray mare . . . breaking from her sober amble into a gentle 
trot. DIcKENS Barnaby Rudge pt. i, ch. 14, p. 167. [H. & H. °71. 

The amble and the walk are the only regular progressive move 
ments of the horse wherein the body is never without the support 
of one or more legs; in all others the weight is entirely off the 
ground for a longer or shorter period. EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE On 
the Science of Animal Locomotion p. 10, [R. 1. GT. BRIT. | 

(Extract from definition of TROT.] 
| trot, ». A more or less rapid progressive movement of a 
quadruped in which the diagonal limbs act nearly simul- 
taneously, and during which the body is entirely without 
support for varying intervals of time and distance. 

When a horse is trotting at a high rate of speed the fore 
foot usually precedes its diagonal hind foot in being lifted 
from and plac ed upon the ground, and the body will be en- 
tirely without support for about one-half of the total length 
of the stride. Beginning the notation with the landing of 
the right fore foot, the order of supporting the feet will be: 
(1) the right fore foot; (2) the left hind and right fore feet; 
(3) the left hind foot; (4) without support; (5) the left fore 
foot; (6) the right hind and left fore feet; (7) the right hind 
foot; (8) without support. The time during which one foot 
alone is on the ground is very brief. See plate, next page. 

It appears somewhat remarkable that until quite recently many 
experienced horsemen were of opinion that during the action of the 
trot one foot of a horse was always in contact with the ground. 

EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE On the Science of Animal fr -omotion 
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‘San FRANCISCO, CAL.” 


We have not the space to give the full defini- | 
tions of the words as they will appear in the Dic- 
tionary, but the thorough manner in which the | 
subje ct has been treated will be seen by examin- | 
ing the following : | 


FUNK & li 


AGNALLS 


p. 9. |R. I. GT. BRIT.| 
Extract from definition of RACK.] 
rack, 7. A method of progressive motion by a quadrnu- 
ped in which two lateral feet are, with nearly synchro 
|} nous movement, placed upon and lifted from the ground, 





alternating with the other laterals, the body of the ani 
mal being in the intervals entirely without support. Some- 
| times called the pace. See plate, next page 
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18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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With some animals the rack is a hereditary movement; 
with others it is acquired. A trained horse can make faster 
progress by racking than by trotting 

The rack differs from the trot in the 
of the laterals instead of the diagonals. 
On the Science of 2 


ne early synchronons action 
EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE 
inimal Locomotion p. 10, |R. 1. GT. BRIT 
[Extract from definition of GALLOP.]} 
gallop, x. The most rapid method of progressive quad 
rupedal motion (sometimes erroneous sly ealled the run), 
in which the animal springs into the air from a fore foot 
and lands upon the diagonal hind foot. 

If the notation of a stride by the horse during a gallop be- 
gins with the landing of a hind foot upon the cond 
for example, the left hind foot, the right hinc 
strike the ground and at a considerable distance forward: 
then follow in succession the left fore foot and the right 
fore foot, at a distance from each other sometimes equal to 
the height of the animal. The consecutive foundations of 
support (beginning the notation as above) are: (1) the leit 
hind foot; (2) both hind feet; (3) the right hind foot; (4) 
the right hind and the left fore feet; (5) the left fore foot: 
(6) both fore feet; (7) the right fore foot, from which th« 
animal will spring into the air, in which phase (the only one 
of the gallop when the animal is entirely off the ground) all 
of the legs are flexed under the body. The first foot to 
strike the ground will be the hind foot diagonal to that 
from which the spring was effected, See plate, next page. 

This movement [the gallop} has in all ages been employed by 
artists to convey the impression of great speed, although, curiously 
enough, the phase in which the horse has been almost invariably 
depicted is one which is impracticable during uniform progressive 
motion, and conveys no such impression to the careful observer. 

EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE On the Science of Animal Locomotion 
p. ll. [R. 1. GT. BRIT.]} 

Then faint afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet. 
Scott Lady of the Lake can. 5, st. 17. 


We would call special attention to the following 
extracts from the definitions of step and stride, 
which show the meaning of these terms as applied 
to the progressive movements of man and the lower 
animals. A comparison with corresponding defini- 
tions of these words in the other dictionaries will 
show how thorough and accurate has been the 
work upon the ‘‘ Standard.” 

[Extract from definition of STEP 
step, 7. In animal locomotion, an act of progressive mo 
tion in which one of a pair of the supporting members of 
the body is thrust in the direction of the movement, in 
volving the transfer of the support from the one member 
to the other. See sTRIDE. 

In the bipedal walk or run a step is one-half of a stride, 
or full round movement. With all quadrupeds except the 
kangaroo and other jumpers four steps are necessary to 
complete a stride. In the walk these steps take place at ap- 
proximately regular periods of time. In the trot the diago- 
nals, and in the rack the laterals, make a step almost simul 
taneously. In the amble, the canter, and the gallop thes¢ 
steps occur at irregular intervals of time. 

{Extract from definition of STRIDE. 
stride, 7. In animal locomotion, an act of progressive 
motion, completed when all the feet are re turne “i to the 
same relative positions as they were in at the commence- 
ment of the notation of the movement. See ste! 

The norma! stride of a biped consists of two uniformly 
executed steps. The normal stride of a quadruped consists 
of four steps. These steps may occur at separate and ap 
proximately regular periods of time, as in the walk; ¢ 
rate and irregular periods of time, as in the amble, the 

canter, and the gallop; or in pairs, as they are effecte a dur 

ing the trot with the diagonal, and during the rack with the 
lateral, members. 
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(From advance sheets of the Standard Dictionary. Copyright by Funk & Wagnalls, 1891. See preceding page.) 


THE REGULAR PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS OF THE HORSE. 


After Photographs by Eadweard Muybridge. 



































Some Consecutive Phases of the Walk. Some Consecutive Phases of the Canter. 
> The stride is complete at 10, and 11 and 12 are reproductions of 2 and 3. 


The stride is completed at 11, and 12 is the same as 2. 























Some Consecutive Phases of the Amble. Some Consecutive Phases of the Trot. 


The stride is completed between 10 and 11, and 11 and 12 show more The full stride is not completed until the right fore foot in 12 is brought t» 
advanced phases of the movement than 1 and 2. the ground as in position 1. 


4 : 5 : 












































Some Consecutive Phases of the Rack or Pace. Some Consecutive Phases of the Gallop. 
The stride is completed at 12. 





The stride is completed at 10, and 11 and 12 are reproductions of 2 and 3, 


